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TEACHING,  A  SCIENCE  OR  AN  ART? 

Teaching,  let  us  say,  is  the  ultimate  act 
in  the  struggle  to  expose  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people  (the  fine  phrase  which 
William  Hawley  Smith  coined  some  forty 
years  ago)  to  the  values  which  our  social 
order  obviously  wishes  to  preserve  and 
extend.  Although  we  may  extol  every 
other  worthy  worker  in  the  educational 
vineyard — the  philosopher,  the  historian, 
the  psychologist,  the  research  worker,  the 
administrator — we  must  always  remem¬ 
ber  that  each  is  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a 
carrier  of  water  for  the  teacher.  He  it  is 
who  stands,  in  terrible  loneliness,  at  the 
very  center  of  the  mystery  of  learning 
when  he  faces  a  pupil  in  his  classroom. 
What  strength  can  he  draw  on,  what  wis¬ 
dom  summon  up?  What  laboratory  can 
he  retreat  to,  to  put  to  his  own  test  what¬ 
ever  practice  he  may  have  been  taught? 
(Alas,  his  classroom  is  his  laboratory,  thus 
neither  to  be  retreated  to  nor  from^) 
Testers,  counselors,  supervisors  may  in¬ 
voke  their  skills  in  his  behalf,  but  the  in¬ 
formation  flowing  from  their  devices  lies 
inert  until  his  magic  touch  brings  it  to 
life.  None  other  shares  his  meaning  to 
each  pupil  in  his  care.  He  is  unique,  the 
learner  is  unique,  their  relationship  is 
unique,  and  therefore  his  teaching  must 
be  unique.  Try  as  he  may,  he  can  stand¬ 
ardize  neither  himself  nor  his  methods. 


His  personality  shines  through  and  illumi¬ 
nates,  for  good  or  ill,  all  he  does  or  at¬ 
tempts  to  do  with  any  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  he  can  bring  to  bear  upon  “teach¬ 
ing”  a  child  anything.  In  short,  the  way 
by  which  he  must,  perforce,  put  such 
knowledge  to  work  is  his  art  of  teaching. 

In  essence,  this  solitary  “way  by 
which”  cannot  be  taught.  Wise  super¬ 
vision  can  only  enhance  and  enrich  it, 
but  never  produce  it.  It  is  the  teacher’s 
“self-in-action.” 

If,  then,  the  teaching-art  is  the  way  in 
which  the  teacher  uniquely  applies  his 
scientific  knowledge,  it  follows  that  his 
effectiveness  will  be  magnified  if  he  be 
supplied  with  more  exp>erimentally  de¬ 
rived  facts  to  work  with.  Whether  educa¬ 
tion,  at  present,  has  a  hard  core  of  cer¬ 
tainties  or,  at  best,  is  a  rationale  of  pres¬ 
tige  thinking  is  a  reasonable  question. 
True,  Omnia  exeunt  mysterium,  but, 
research-wise,  education  has  yet  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  threshold  of  the  mystery  with 
which  this  ancient  saying  is  concerned. 

Although  the  amount  of  research  in 
education  is  prodigious,  it  is  largely  un¬ 
centered.  Always  the  educational  philos¬ 
opher  must  formulate  values  and  ob¬ 
jectives,  but  research  must  test  them. 
Methods  of  achieving  them  can,  by  and 
large,  be  objectively  verified.  But  methods 
must  pass  through  the  alembic  of  the 
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teacher’s  personality  and  thus  receive 
his  own  stamp  of  authority.  In  this  sense, 
teaching  always  has  been  and  always  will 
be  primarily  an  art. 

And  of  what  concern  is  all  of  this  to  the 
North  Central  Association?  The  history 
of  its  interest  in  all  aspects  of  education  is 
rich  with  excellent  achievements.  The 
report  on  the  teaching  of  reading  in  this 
issue  of  The  Quarterly  attests  that  in¬ 
terest.  The  Commission  on  Research  and 
Service  characteristically  stands  up  to 
challenge  after  challenge,  both  large  and 
small.  Could  it  not  set  itself  at  the  task  of 
winnowing  the  good  sound  grain  now 
buried  in  mountains  of  fluffy  educational 
chaff,  that  the  teacher  might  be  more 
richly  nourished? 

Harlan  C.  Koch 

EOREIGN  RELATIONS  PROJECT 
IN  STAGE  III 

Readers  hay  refresh  their  memories 
about  the  Foreign  Relations  Project  by 
referring  to  pages  312-15  of  the  April, 
1956,  number  of  The  Quarterly.  There 
it  is  explained  that  the  Ford  Foundation 
made  a  grant  of  $125,000  to  the  North 
Central  Association  for  a  two-year  ex¬ 
perimental  study  in  foreign  relations  for 
secondary  schools.  Current  developments 
in  foreign  relations  being  what  they  are, 
the  objectives  of  this  study  will  bear  re¬ 
peating  here: 

I.  To  stimulate  interest  in  foreign  affairs  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  its  importance  in  our  lives. 

3.  To  develop  better  comprehension  of  the  current 
basic  American  foreign  policy  problems. 

3.  To  help  develop  ability  to  think  critically 
about  possible  solutions  of  the  problems  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

4.  To  develop  techniques,  methods,  and  habits  by 
which  youngsters  will  continue  their  interest 
m  and  their  study  of  foreign  affairs. 

5.  To  develop  materials  that  are  prepared  by 
outstanding  authorities  and  that  are  at  the 
same  time,  interesting  and  comprehensible  to 
students;  that  provide  the  reader  with  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  “ground  rules’’  involved  in 
conducting  our  foreign  affairs,  and  the  basic 
issues  involved  in  typical  current  problems. 

Stage  I  set  up  the  project  and  prepared 
experimental  materials  for  school  use. 

Stage  II  was  marked  by  the  issuance  of 


the  Foreign  Relations  Series  to  more  than 
500  participating  schools.  Approximately 
1,200  teachers  used  or  are  using  this 
series  in  classes  in  American  History, 
Civics,  Core  Curriculum,  Government, 
Problems  in  American  Democracy,  and 
World  History.  Upwards  of  50,000  stu¬ 
dents  in  37  states  have  studied  these  ma¬ 
terials.  The  evaluation  of  the  results  is  a 
feature  of  Stage  II. 

Stage  III,  the  1957-58  school  year,  will 
see  500  new  schools  in  the  program.  Their 
responsibilities  will  be  the  same  as  Stage 
II  schools.  Thus  more  than  1,000  schools 
will  be  participating  during  Stage  III. 

Project  Must  Stand  on  Own  Feet 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Project  both 
the  North  Central  Association  and  the 
Ford  Foundation  have  been  aware  that 
the  program  must  become  self-support¬ 
ing  if  it  is  to  continue  when  Ford  support 
is  terminated.  The  life  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Project  eventually  depends 
upon  the  sale  of  booklets  and  related  ma¬ 
terials.  Consequently  teachers  who  have 
already  utilized  the  materials  and  found 
them  valuable  are  urged  to  recommend 
that  replacement  copies  be  purchased 
this  spring  and  that,  when  needed,  addi¬ 
tional  classroom  sets  be  purchased  by 
their  schools.  Clearly  the  best  “salesmen” 
for  the  continued  use  of  the  materials  in 
the  schools  are  the  teachers  who  have 
found  them  worthwhile. 

All  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  book¬ 
lets  are,  of  course,  redirected  to  the  Proj¬ 
ect  for  further  use.  Science  Research 
Associates,  (57  West  Grand  Avenue, 
Chicago  10,  Illinois)  the  publisher  of  the 
materials,  is  cooperating  in  the  Project  on 
a  non-profit  basis. 

This  Project  is  under  the  general  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Experimental 
Units  of  which  J.  E.  Stonecipher,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Secondary  Education,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Schools,  is  chairman  and 
under  the  more  immediate  supervision  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Publications  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  which  Bruce  Guild, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain,  Michigan,  is  chairman.  Both  groups 
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are  committees  of  the  Commission  on  Re¬ 
search  and  Service. 

(Note:  The  foregoing  account  is  partially  drawn 
from  the  NCA  Foreign  Relations  Newsletter  for  May, 
1957,  distributed  by  Science  Research  Associates. 
It  is  assumed  that  this  and  all  preceding  numbers  of 
the  Newsletter  may  be  had  on  request. — EoiToa.) 

DUTIES  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  October  number  of  The  Quar¬ 
terly  noted  the  appointment  of  A.  J. 
Gibson  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  full 
time  and  with  salary.  Although  the  posi¬ 
tion,  important  as  it  has  always  been  for 
forty  years,  had  paid  no  salary,  it  had  at¬ 
tracted  competent  men  willing  to  carry 
its  exacting  reponsibilities  in  addition  to 
their  bread-and-butter  jobs.^  Mr.  Gibson 
was  among  them.  Over  the  years,  the 
pattern  of  duties  and  responsibilities  grew 
by  accretion:  as  need  required,  new  tasks 
were  added.  But  with  the  authorization 
of  a  paid  appointee  came  the  need  for  an 
official  formulation  of  the  duties  which  the 
office  entails.  The  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Commission  approved  such 
a  statement,  September  30,  1957.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

a.  The  Executive  Secretary  shall  attend  all  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Administrative  Committee  except 
when  his  own  tenure  and  salary  are  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  may  enter  into  the  discussions 
of  topics  brought  before  said  Committee,  but 
shall  not  have  the  privilege  of  voting. 

b.  He  shall  keep  all  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Commission,  of  the  Administrative  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  all  other  necessary  records.  Within 
thirty  days  after  the  close  of  each  meeting,  the 
Administrative  Committee  and  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools,  he  shall  prepare  and  for- 

‘  Mr.  Gibson  reports  the  following  secretaries,  in¬ 
stitutional  identifications,  and  years  in  office:  C.  O. 
Davis,  University  of  Michigan,  1916-25;  H.  G. 
Childs,  Indiana  University,  1915-27;  C.  C.  Brown, 
University  of  Colorado,  1927-31;  H.  G.  Hots,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas,  1931-35;  G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  1935-40;  O.  K.  Garretson,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona,  1940-47;  E.  G.  Johnston,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  Wayne  University,  1947-53;  and 
A.  J.  Gibson,  West  Virginia  State  Department  of 
Education.  1953-. 


ward  to  all  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of 
such  meetings.  In  the  interim  between  meetings 
of  the  Administrative  Coriunittee  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools,  he  shall  inter¬ 
pret  and  administer  the  policies  approved  for 
the  operation  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools.  Any  appeal  from  the  interpretations 
and  decisions  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  made  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Committee. 

c.  He  shall  sign  all  requisitions  drawn  upon  the 
Administrative  Committee  and  any  other  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  each  committee. 

d.  He  shall,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Report 
Forms  Advisory  Committee,  prepare  the 
Annual  Report  Forms,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Administrative  Committee.  He  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  distribution  of  said  report 
forms  to  the  State  Chairmen,  collecting  and 
summarizing  the  data  called  for  in  the  reports 
and  collected  by  each  State  Chairman,  and 
shall  arrange  this  material  in  suitable  form  for 
publication  in  The  Quarterly. 

e.  By  virtue  of  his  office  as  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  he 
shall  be  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  De¬ 
pendents’  Schools  Committee,  and  as  such  he 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  proper  distribution 
of  the  Annual  Report  Forms  to  Dependents’ 
Schools  holding  membership  and  those  seeking 
membership  in  the  Association.  He  shall  col¬ 
lect,  process,  and  present  them  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  recommendation  to  the  Reviewing 
Committees  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting.  He 
shall  keep  on  file  in  his  office,  transcripts  of 
college  credits  for  all  persons  actively  engaged 
in  teaching,  supervising,  or  administrating  the 
education  program  of  the  Dependents’  Schools 
and  such  other  duties  as  the  Committee  may 
delegate  to  him. 

f.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  organizing  commit¬ 
tees  to  review  the  Annual  Reports  at  the  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  and  shall  make  arrangements  for 
rooms  in  which  to  meet,  and  arrangements  for 
the  Annual  Meeting  as  directed  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Committee. 

g.  He  shall  be  available  to  the  State  Committees 
for  public  relations,  interpretations,  in-service 
training  of  committee  members,  attending 
workshops  in  the  nineteen  states,  and  any  other 
duties  assigned  to  him  by  the  Administrative 
Committee. 

h.  He  shall  maintain  an  office  at  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  and  shall  be  responsible  for  receiving  the 
Annual  Reports  from  the  State  Chairmen,  ar¬ 
ranging  them  in  proper  groups,  checking  them 
out  to  reviewing  committees,  receiving  them 
back  from  these  committees  when  they  have 
completed  their  worii,  and  finally  returning 
them  to  their  proper  State  Chairman.  He  shall 
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prepare  a  summary  of  the  findings  of  the  Re¬ 
viewing  Committees  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  in  time  for  him  to  make  Us  report 
at  the  business  session  during  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

i.  He  shall  prepare  a  tentative  budget  for  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Committee  and  present  it  to  them 
for  study  at  the  time  of  the  June  Meeting. 

j.  He  shall  prepare  a  complete  roster  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission,  after  his  return  to  the 
office  from  the  Annual  Meeting  and  shall  pre¬ 
pare  a  report  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  including 
names  and  addresses  of  all  members  of  the  Re¬ 
viewing  Committees  and  the  status  of  each 
school,  listing  those  withdrawn  and  dropped 
and  new  schools,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Quarterly. 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS  ISSUE 

Samuel  C.  Gale  is  vice  president  (re¬ 
tired)  and  Consultant  in  Advertising, 
General  Mills,  Minneapolis,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Governor’s  Committee  on 
Higher  Education  for  the  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota;  Edgar  G.  Johnston  is  professor  of 


Education  at  Wayne  State  University, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  a  former  president 
of  the  North  Central  Association  after 
being  long  identified  with  the  work  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools;  W.  D. 
Merrifield  is  identified  with  the  Chrys¬ 
ler  Corporation  and  is  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  Detroit,  Michigan; 
Allan  O.  Pfnister  is  instructor  in 
Higher  Education  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities  of  the  North  Central 
Association;  James  H.  Robertson  is 
associate  professor  of  English  and  assist¬ 
ant  dean  of  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  and 
Emerson  Shuck  is  dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  at  Bowling  Green  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


W.  D.  Merrifield,  President,  Board  of  Education,  Detroit,  Michigan 

A  Businessman  Looks  at 
Teacher  Education* 


!  I  NOTE  THAT  YOUR  THEME  foT  this  SCSSioH 

I  is  the  place  of  liberal  and  professional 
’  education  in  teacher  preparation.  Having 
been  out  of  the  education  profession  for 
fifteen  years  or  more,  I  consider  myself  a 
layman.  In  a  sense,  I  suppose  we  can  say 
I  have  recovered  my  amateur  standing.  I 
1  am  a  little  bit  amazed  at  the  temerity  of  a 
'  layman  taking  it  upon  himself  to  discuss 
such  a  highly  complex  problem  as  teacher 
education,  particularly  to  an  audience 
made  up  of  professionals  in  the  field.  I  am 
j  inclined  to  believe  that  probably  only  a 
Board  of  Education  member  would  have 
I  the  audacity  to  even  attempt  such  a 
thing. 

\  It  is  true  as  a  former  classroom  teacher 
and  public  school  administrator  I  have 
gained  some  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
many  problems  which  continually  beset 
educators.  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that 
yours  is,  indeed,  a  challenging,  fascinating 
and  often  frustrating  profession.  I  am  the 
father  of  two  school-age  children  and  like 
all  parents  I  am  interested  in  what  the 
public  schools  are  doing  to  them.  Oc¬ 
casionally  I  must  admit  I  am  also  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  an  interest  in  what  they  are 
doing  to  the  school  1  Finally,  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of 
Detroit,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
education  from  the  layman’s  point  of 

I  view. 

There  are  many  things  relating  to  edu¬ 
cation  which  we  might  discuss  today. 
First,  we  might  point  with  pride  to  the 
tremendous  contributions  which  con- 

I'l  scientious  teachers  and  administrators 

j  •  Delivered  at  the  First  General  Session  of  the 
[  Sixty-second  Annual  Meeting  In  Chicago,  April  4, 
•9J7- 


have  made  in  the  development  of  our 
nation’s  youth.  Or  we  might  dwell  on  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  high  school  and 
college  graduates  which  our  schools  are 
producing.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
such  facts  are  well  known  to  you  and  that 
little  is  actually  accomplished  through 
self-congratulation. 

Some  of  the  things  I  am  going  to  say  to 
you  today  you  probably  won’t  agree  with, 
and  that  is  well  and  good.  Some  of  these 
things  you  may  feel  are  unduly  critical. 
I  hope  not,  but  in  any  event  please  accept 
them  as  the  opinions  of  a  friend  of  educa¬ 
tion  who  is  fully  aware  of  the  great  contri¬ 
bution  your  profession  has  made  to  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  mankind.  As 
Americans,  we  are  continuing  to  enrich 
our  great  society,  not  by  complacently 
accepting  the  fruits  of  past  accomplish¬ 
ment,  but  by  vigorously  attacking  all  of 
the  unsolved  problems  which  we  find  in 
every  phase  of  our  national  life.  It  is  in 
this  spirit,  therefore,  a  spirit  of  free  and 
friendly  inquiry  that  I  offer  these  com¬ 
ments  on  one  of  the  perplexing  and  very 
important  problems  of  contemporary  edu¬ 
cation. 

First  of  all,  education  is  “big  business.” 
It  is  our  largest  single  enterprise  which  is 
supported  by  public  funds.  I  do  not  need 
to  tell  you  how  enrollments  have  sky¬ 
rocketed  in  the  past  few  years.  Bulging 
classrooms,  overtaxed  facilities,  and  over¬ 
worked  instructional  staffs  speak  for 
themselves.  Last  year  nearly  thirty  mil¬ 
lion  children  were  enrolled  in  our  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  as  com¬ 
pared  with  less  than  twenty-five  million 
in  1930.  In  metropolitan  Detroit,  school 
oflficials  estimate  that  approximately 
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400,000  children  will  occupy  classrooms 
during  this  school  year.  This  represents  a 
25  percent  increase  since  1950.  The 
amount  of  money  spent  for  education  is 
also  annually  increasing.  Last  year  the 
current  exp>ense  per  pupil  in  daily  attend¬ 
ance  averaged  $261  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  This  year  it  is  even  higher  and 
twelve  states  are  now  spending  $300  or 
more  per  child.  This  tremendous  increase 
has  been  felt  not  only  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level  but  statistics  indicate 
that  college  graduates  have  multiplied 
seven  and  a  half  times  in  this  half-century 
while  the  total  population  has  not  quite 
doubled.  What  does  this  ever-accelerating 
educational  pace  mean?  Obviously,  more 
schools,  more  students,  and,  of  particular 
interest  to  us  here  today,  more  teachers. 

As  you,  no  doubt,  have  noted,  I  have 
been  given  the  assignment  of  speaking 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  businessman  look¬ 
ing  at  teacher  education.  I  assume  that 
when  we  discuss  the  place  of  liberal  and 
professional  education  in  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion  that  we  are  agreed  this  is  not  an 
either-or  situation,  but  rather  that  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  to  produce  really  qual¬ 
ified  teachers  we  must  do  both  and  do  both 
for  each  teacher.  I  don’t  think,  however, 
that  I  am  quite  ready  to  say  that  this 
necessarily  means  both  of  what  we  are  al¬ 
ready  doing  in  each  area.  I  have  a  rather 
strong  feeling  that  teacher  education 
must  be  built  on  a  broad,  liberal-educa¬ 
tion  base.  Perhaps,  however,  before  we 
proceed  to  develop  this  thought,  it  might 
be  well  to  review  briefly  the  development 
of  American  educational  philosophy. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  country,  edu¬ 
cation  was  reserved  for  the  privileged 
few.  The  idea  was  to  produce  gentlemen 
equipped  with  a  strong  classical  back¬ 
ground  who  would  take  their  rightful 
places  as  leaders  in  the  intellectual 
aristocracy.  For  that  day,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  the  system  worked  pretty 
well.  However,  our  young  and  vigorous 
country  soon  demanded  that  education 
be  extended  to  include  the  frontierman’s 
son  as  well  as  the  heir  of  the  merchant 
prince.  The  rise  in  national  income,  the 
challenge  of  an  unexploited  frontier  and 


the  philosophy  of  democratic  idealism 
made  the  extension  of  educational  op¬ 
portunity  an  absolute  imperative.  The 
impact  of  democracy  was  also  being  felt 
in  other  directions.  Eventually  all  citizens 
received  the  right  to  vote,  slavery  was 
abolished  and  an  increasing  amount  of 
sovereignty  was  given  to  the  common 
man. 

The  schools  were  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  having  to  decide  how  this  great 
heterogenous  mass  of  young  people 
should  be  trained.  Obviously  the  concept 
of  a  narrowly  classical  education  for 
gentlemen  was  out.  Not  everybody  could 
expect  to  be  a  gentleman  and,  anyway, 
the  demand  for  this  type  of  graduate 
seemed  to  be  steadily  declining.  Men  were 
needed,  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  to 
man  America’s  machines,  to  run  her  shops 
and  factories,  and  to  launch  new  business 
enterprises.  Education  was  forced  to 
answer  this  challenge  by  shifting  its  curric¬ 
ular  emphasis  from  “how  to  live’’  to 
“how  to  make  a  living.”  I  think  this  last 
fact  explains  much  of  what  we  are  doing 
today. 

Let’s  go  back  now  to  my  statement  of 
a  moment  ago  that  teacher  education 
must  be  built  on  a  broad  base  of  liberal 
education.  Let  us  begin  by  taking  a  look 
at  so-called  liberal  education.  How  liberal 
is  it?  Are  we  in  our  liberal  arts  programs 
giving  practical  reality  to  our  objective 
of  producing  broadly  educated  young 
people?  I  don’t  think  so. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  are  to  reach  this 
objective,  I  am  sure  that  liberal  education 
must  start  in  the  high  schools  of  America. 
It  is  here,  I  believe,  that  the  ground  work 
must  be  laid.  What  then  is  the  situation 
in  our  secondary  schools?  A  while  ago 
when  we  were  reviewing  educational  his¬ 
tory  and  philosophy  we  said  the  schools 
in  changing  to  meet  a  changing  society 
shifted  their  emphasis  from  “how  to  live” 
to  “how  to  make  a  living.”  At  that  same 
time  forward  looking  theorists  such  as 
Dewey,  Thorndike  and  Judd  developed  a 
“student  centered”  approach  to  teaching 
which  stressed  the  importance  of  teaching 
students  rather  than  mere  subject  matter. 
The  child  was  looked  upon  as  an  individ- 
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ual  with  individual  needs,  aptitudes  and 
problems. 

With  these  developments  I  have  no 
quarrel.  Certainly  vocational  training 
and  individualized  instruction  are  worthy 
objectives.  However,  the  steps  which  we 
are  taking  in  attempting  to  realize  these 
aims  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  always  de¬ 
sirable.  For  example,  in  the  area  of  spe¬ 
cialized  vocational  training,  numerous 
superficial  courses  have  been  added  to  the 
curriculum.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the 
fundamental  courses,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  mathematics,  are 
dropp)ed.  Although  our  technology  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  complex,  the  schools 
are  failing  to  supply  us  not  only  with  pro¬ 
ficient  technicians  but  also  with  ordinary 
citizens  equipped  with  the  fundamentals 
necessary  for  successful  living  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  age.  Unfortunately,  our  schools  are 
frequently  out  of  touch  with  reality. 
Society  certainly  must  share  in  the  blame 
for  these  trends  because  a  prevailing  atti¬ 
tude  of  apathetic  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  public  gives  little  direction  to  the 
formation  of  sound  educational  policies. 

Most  of  our  citizens  don’t  seem  to  care 
what  type  of  education  their  children  re¬ 
ceive  and  are  content  to  leave  the  matter 
to  the  professionals. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  matter  of 
individualized  instruction.  Apparently  we 
have  felt  that  mass  education  neces¬ 
sarily  means  mass  mediocrity.  The  idea 
seems  to  prevail  that  most  high  school 
students  cannot  expect  to  master  even  a 
rudimentary  academic  curriculum  and 
will  do  well  to  get  through  a  watered- 
down  program  of  vocational  training 
coupled  with  a  few  courses  in  something 
called  life  adjustment.  The  academic 
I  program  of  the  secondary  schools  has  be¬ 
come  a  veritable  grab-bag  of  courses 
ranging  from  basket-weaving  to  mountain 
climbing.  The  high  school  is  becoming  a 
sort  of  educational  cafeteria  where  the 
student  is  free  to  choose  as  he  sees  fit,  and 
it  is  felt  that  if  we  just  have  enough 
courses,  regardless  of  their  educational 
value,  surely  we  can  provide  something 
that  will  appeal  to  everybody. 

I  think  if  you  agree  with  what  I  have 


said  about  what  is  happening  in  our  high 
schools,  you  will  also  agree  that  a  ground¬ 
work  of  broad  liberal  education  is  not 
being  laid  in  our  high  schools.  If  not,  what 
then  is  the  situation  in  our  colleges?  A  few 
months  ago  an  editorial  in  the  Detroit 
News  commented  on  the  results  of  the 
educational  practices  which  we  have  been 
discussing.  The  writer  states: 

There  is  already  alarming  evidence  that  our  huge 
annual  crop  of  college  graduates  contains  an  ever- 
larger  proportion  of  youth  with  a  kind  of  haphazard 
trade-school  training.  One  hears  very  little  any  more 
of  the  old  debate  between  those  who  believe  the 
universities  should  turn  out  the  well-rounded  edu¬ 
cated  man  and  those  who  thought  they  should  train 
professionals.  The  fact  is  we  are  getting  less  of  both. 

In  my  opinion,  the  colleges  are  only 
partly  to  blame.  They  are  no  longer  able 
to  insist  on  rigorous  standards  even  if  they 
wished.  Their  freshmen  have  little  com¬ 
mon  educational  background  and  many 
are  so  deficient  in  basic  training  that  they 
are  unable  to  work  either  for  a  liberal  or  a 
specialized  education.  Only  a  quarter  of 
our  high  school  students,  for  instance, 
study  algebra;  less  than  one-eighth  pro¬ 
gress  to  geometry.  The  number  taking 
chemistry  and  physics  is  steadily  declin¬ 
ing;  so  is  the  number  soundly  grounded 
for  intensive  study  of  foreign  languages 
and  the  humanities  generally. 

The  place  of  the  drill  courses  once 
aimed  at  preparing  students  for  college 
has  been  usurped  by  a  hodgepodge  of 
electives  and  general  education  courses. 
The  irony  is  that  the  elective  system  in 
thus  being  extended  to  lower  schools  has 
effectively  deprived  college  students  of 
any  real  choice,  for  they  cannot  choose  to 
pursue  studies  in  which  they  have  had  no 
groundwork. 

The  net  result  is  the  things  that  have 
been  happening  in  the  high  school  have 
had  their  impact  on  college  curricula  in 
still  other  ways.  College  programs  are 
tending  more  and  more  to  review  high 
school  subjects  for  at  least  a  year.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  if  our  objective  of  a 
broad  liberal  education  is  to  be  achieved 
that  the  colleges  have  time  for  this.  For 
instance,  in  teacher  preparation  probably 
eight  hours  of  basic  work  in  at  least  seven 
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areas  is  essential — areas  such  as  mathe¬ 
matics,  physical  and  natural  sciences, 
social  studies,  English  and  literature, 
languages,  philosophy  and  ethics,  and 
music  and  the  arts. 

If  this  groundwork  is  laid  entirely  or 
substantially  by  the  college  when  it  is 
completed,  the  student  is  approaching  the 
mid-point  of  his  baccalaureate  program. 
At  this  time  we  normally  assume  that  his 
professional  training  should  be  started. 
In  other  words,  by  the  time  he  is  ready  to 
really  begin  college  work  his  college  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  approximately  half  over. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  look  at  what 
has  happened  in  his  college  program. 
While  it  is  true  for  many  years  many  col¬ 
leges  have  given  more  and  more  thought 
to  broadening  out  beyond  subject  matter 
compartments  in  the  first  two  years  of  a 
general  college  curriculum,  I  wonder  if 
this  truly  has  been  accomplished.  I  won¬ 
der  if  in  the  study  of  the  humanities  we 
haven’t  tended  to  retain  the  same  old 
emphasis  on  history  as  such,  on  geog¬ 
raphy  as  such,  and  on  literature  as  such. 
Also,  in  the  study  of  man  and  his  environ¬ 
ment,  have  we  not  tended  to  stick  pretty 
close  to  elementary  and  advanced  biol¬ 
ogy,  botany,  and  zoology  as  such?  And 
what  have  we  been  doing  within  such 
subject  matter  areas?  It  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  that  too  often  in  the  teaching  of, 
let  us  say,  history  that  the  student  this 
semester  is  spending  his  time  in  pursuing 
in  great  detail  what  happened  in  England 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  next  semester 
what  happened  on  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  following 
semester  to  what  happened  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies.  W’ithout  giving  any  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  those 
events,  which  make  up  the  history  of 
England,  reflected  what  happened  on  the 
continent  or  in  the  colonies  and  in  fact  to 
a  great  degree  were  a  direct  result  of  these 
happenings.  What  was  happening  on  the 
continent  and  at  the  same  time  what  was 
happ)ening  in  the  colonies  was  due  to  what 
was  happening  in  England.  In  other 
words,  a  broad  concept  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  entire  world  and  its  inter-rela¬ 
tionships  completely  escapes  the  student. 


If  we  then  try  to  extend  history  into  the 
area  of  geography  and  economics  the 
student  is  thoroughly  incapable  of  a  co¬ 
hesive,  co-ordinated  understanding  of  the 
impact  of  physical  environment,  political 
activity,  and  scientific  and  economic  prog¬ 
ress  on  life  in  general  as  a  useful  pattern 
so  that  he  may  benefit  from  the  past  in 
understanding  and  interpreting  the  times 
in  which  he  lives. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  discussing  the  problems  of 
liberal  education;  the  reason  being,  you 
will  recall,  my  statement  that  teacher 
education  should  be  built  on  a  broad 
liberal-education  base.  Now  what  about 
professional  education  in  teacher  training? 
Like  liberal  education  I  feel  professional 
education  for  teachers  must  also  be  in  a 
larger  framework.  We  must  find  a  method 
of  bringing  the  study  of  techniques  and 
the  practice  of  techniques  closer  together. 
Too  often  there  is  a  tendency  for  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  to  take  “how  to” 
courses  and  then  have  only  limited  op¬ 
portunity  to  apply  these  techniques  in 
real  and  meaningful  situations.  I  think  it 
is  diflhcult  for  the  average  teacher  in 
training  to  assimilate  and  interpret  educa¬ 
tional  history  and  philosophy  in  terms  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live  and  the  society 
in  which  the  children  that  he  will  come  to 
teach  are  living  and  will  live.  It  becomes 
quite  difficult,  I  think,  for  a  student 
teacher  to  understand  and  develop  a  per¬ 
sonal  philosophy  of  education.  The  sepa¬ 
ration  of  classroom  practice  from  the 
theory  of  classroom  practice  oftentimes 
results  in  young  teachers  who  can  con¬ 
verse  glibly  on  method  and  technique  but 
find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  put  them  into  practice.  I  think 
there  are  some  steps  we  might  take  to 
bridge  this  gap.  Some  abortive  attempts 
in  intern  teaching  have  been  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  I  wonder 
if  this  procedure  has  been  explored  and 
applied  to  its  fullest  possible  extent.  It  is 
true  that  intern  teaching  is  a  quite  expen¬ 
sive  thing.  However,  for  the  past  several 
years  at  least,  education  seems  to  have 
had  little  trouble  in  getting  additional 
tax  money  when  it  was  able  to  convince 
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the  people  that  the  things  it  was  doing 
were  good  and  pointed  in  the  right  de- 
rection.  Wouldn’t  it  be  helpful  if  a  young 
prospective  teacher  during  her  training 
had  an  opportunity  to  spend  a  period  of 
time,  let  us  say  up  to  a  semester,  away 
from  the  campus,  not  in  a  training  school, 
but  in  an  operating  school  system  follow¬ 
ing  the  program  of  day-to-day  exp>erience 
based  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  community  demands  that  she 
will  be  forced  to  face  as  soon  as  she  ac¬ 
cepts  her  first  teaching  position? 

It  seems  to  me  that  intern  teaching 
would  accomplish  many  worth-while  ob¬ 
jectives.  At  the  present  time  many  young 
people  who  were  born  and  have  spent 
their  entire  lives  in  large  cities  are  finding 
their  way  as  beginning  teachers  into  small 
community  school  systems,  and,  con¬ 
versely,  many  youngsters  with  rural  or 
small-town  backgrounds  are  beginning 
their  teaching  exp)erience  in  large  city 
systems.  A  lack  of  community  back¬ 
ground  makes  the  already  difficult  ad¬ 
justment  of  a  beginner  even  more  difficult. 
An  intern  assignment  into  the  kind  of 
community  where  the  new  teacher  will 
begin  her  experience  would  prove  a  great 
help  in  getting  the  new  teacher  started 
effectively.  Her  four  or  five  months  as  an 
intern  in  this  type  of  community  would 
make  it  possible  for  her  to  begin  this  ad¬ 
justment  at  a  time  when  she  is  being  more 
closely  supervised  than  is  the  usual  lot  of  a 
new  teacher  beginning  her  first  assign¬ 
ment.  During  the  intern  period  the  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  should  be  assigned  only  to 
the  best  and  most  successful  teachers  in 
the  system.  This  will  enable  her  to  get 
not  only  very  practical  and  close  supervi¬ 
sion,  but  also  to  be  able  to  apply  the 
theory  of  techniques  and  methods  in  a 
practical  classroom  situation  under  com¬ 
petent  and  careful  guidance.  Upon  return¬ 
ing  to  the  campus  following  an  intern 
assignment  the  student  teacher  will  then 
be  ready  for  remedial  training  in  greater 
depth  based  upon  the  appraisal  of  the 
supervising  teacher  and  the  administra¬ 
tors  w>th  whom  she  has  served.  The 
practical  experience  she  has  received 
should  also  be  quite  helpful  in  assisting 


her  to  better  orient  herself  in  the  entire 
program  of  her  teacher  training. 

Perhaps  if  the  foregoing  program  were 
adopted,  the  possibility  of  a  five-year 
program  for  teachers  with  the  intern  as¬ 
signment  coming  in  the  fourth  year  should 
be  explored.  Most  of  our  teachers  today 
are  going  on  to  the  master’s  degree  any¬ 
way  and  having  an  integrated  five-year 
program  might  work  out  better  than  the 
present  four  years  followed  at  a  later  time 
by  a  year  of  graduate  study.  During  the 
in-service  training  of  teachers  it  also 
might  be  well  to  consider  a  program 
started  in  a  small  way  in  Michigan  several 
years  ago.  It  is  the  feeling  of  many  edu¬ 
cators  and  a  great  many  laymen  that  it  is 
essential  to  provide  more  opportunity  for 
teachers  to  get  experience  in  the  world  of 
business  and  industry.  Too  many  of  our 
teachers  have  had  little  exposure  to  life 
outside  the  classroom.  A  program  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Wayne  State  University,  and  Michigan 
State  University  made  it  possible  for 
groups  of  teachers  to  receive  graduate 
credit  for  carefully  planned  and  carried- 
out  work  experiences  in  industrial  plants 
and  retail  stores  during  the  summer 
months.  These  teachers  were  given  actual 
job  assignments  with  pay  during  a  six-to 
eight-week  period.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  seminars  led  by  college  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  and  representatives  of  the  businesses 
and  industries  to  which  they  were  as¬ 
signed.  These  seminars  were  designed  to 
give  the  teachers  a  broad  understanding 
of  problems,  procedures  and  methods  of 
the  companies  to  which  they  were  as¬ 
signed.  Teachers  participating  in  these 
programs  were  very  high  in  their  praise 
of  such  experience  and  the  participating 
companies  received  many  grateful  letters 
over  the  years  from  teachers  assigned  to 
them  indicating  that  the  experiences  had 
been  a  real  value,  not  only  in  broadening 
the  participants  but  in  many  practical 
ways  that  resulted  in  improvement  in 
classroom  teaching. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  rather  than 
having  a  teacher  participate  for  only  one 
summer  and  in  only  one  company  or  type 
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of  business  that  a  continuing  program 
might  be  evolved  that  would  enable  a 
teacher  to  spend  several  summers  with 
each  assignment  in  a  different  type  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Assignments  might  be  made  in 
such  areas  as  light  and  heavy  manu¬ 
facturing,  retail  businesses,  service  in¬ 
dustries,  financial  institutions,  transpor¬ 
tation  and  government.  These  experiences 
can  easily  be  made  of  such  value  that  ad¬ 
vanced-degree  credit  can  be  awarded  for 
them.  This  type  of  program  also  has  a 
side  effect  which  teachers  find  attractive 
— that  of  being  able  to  add  to  their  in¬ 
comes  during  the  months  when  a  teacher 
is  usually  unemployed. 

This  brings  me  to  one  last  suggestion 
that  I  would  like  to  make  concerning 
teacher  training.  By  their  very  nature 
elementary  and  secondary  education  are 
very  close  to  the  people.  In  more  and  more 
communities  in  the  last  few  years  advisory 
committees  have  been  set  up  by  public 
school  systems  to  enable  the  general 
public  to  give  expression  to  its  conception 
of  what  the  school  systems  could  and 
should  do  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  society. 

In  Detroit  we  have  just  set  up  such  a 
central  committee  which  will  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  eight  area  committees.  These 
committees,  broadly  representative  of  all 
facets  of  the  community,  will  make  a  two- 
year  study  of  our  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  program  and  bring  to  the  Board  of 
Education  in  1959  recommendations  for  a 
long-term  educational  program  for  the 
city  of  Detroit.  I  mention  this  not  be¬ 
cause  these  types  of  committees  are  any¬ 
thing  new  in  American  education,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  Detroit  is  the  first  large 
city  system  to  attempt  such  an  ambitious 
program. 

In  my  mind  this  gives  rise  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  teacher  education,  which  has 
tended  up  to  this  time  at  least  to  remain 
segregated  from  the  community,  might 
give  some  thought  to  use  of  the  advisory 
committee  technique  in  making  its  pro¬ 
gram  as  effective  as  possible. 

There  is  the  question,  of  course,  “Is  it 
practical  for  a  teacher  training  institution 
to  tap  community  resources  in  this  way?” 


It  seems  to  me  it  would  serve  to  keep  the 
entire  elementary-secondary  program 
close  to  the  people  by  having  the  very 
important  area  of  teacher  training  con¬ 
sidered  as  part  of  the  total  program.  This 
may  sound  impractical  but  I  wonder  if 
close  study  of  such  a  program  might  not 
find  mechanics  for  doing  this  to  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned.  It  seems  to  me  that  since 
the  public,  by  its  past  apathy,  has  allowed 
education  to  drift  along  in  uncharted 
waters,  the  public  should  now  help  to  de¬ 
cide  what  direction  our  future  activities 
should  take.  The  public  should  certainly 
be  interested  in  the  problem  because, 
after  all,  the  schools  are  educating  their 
children  and,  in  addition,  the  public  must 
eventually  pay  the  bill. 

As  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  my 
talk,  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  audacity  for 
a  layman  to  attempt  to  tell  a  group  of 
professionals  how  they  should  carry  out 
such  a  highly  specialized  and  technical 
program  as  teacher  education.  In  re¬ 
flecting  on  what  I  have  said  to  you  today, 
I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  whatever 
has  been  lacking  in  this  presentation  it 
certainly  has  not  been  audacity. 

In  spite  of  these  comments  which  per¬ 
haps  have  seemed  critical,  I  would  like, 
however  to  pay  tribute  to  our  schools  for 
their  tremendous  influence  in  moulding 
the  nation’s  youth  and  for  their  whole¬ 
some  effect  on  our  community  life.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  our 
schools,  more  than  any  other  single 
agency,  must  perpetuate  the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  democratic  direction  which 
have  enabled  us  to  live  without  fear,  to 
enjoy  prosperity,  to  bear  children  and 
thus  to  create  the  complex  society  which 
is  at  the  root  of  all  our  problems.  Our 
teachers  must  be  trained  to  equip  these 
children  with  the  spirit  of  scientific  in¬ 
quiry  which  is  so  necessary  in  determin¬ 
ing  rational  answers  to  the  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  of  our  day. 

Finally,  I  firmly  believe  that  we  can 
move  forward  as  free  men  toward  an  ade¬ 
quate  solution  to  our  educational  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  same  spirit  that  has  enabled 
us  to  advance  thus  far  in  the  unending 
battle  against  ignorance  and  tyranny. 
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In  asking  me  to  speak  at  this  meeting 
on  the  subject  “The  Public  and  the 
Teacher,”  I  must  assume  you  realize  that 
collectively,  and  in  most  cases  individu¬ 
ally,  you  are  much  better  informed  than 
I  am  on  the  historical  facts  and  the  studies 
and  analyses  that  have  been  made  relat¬ 
ing  to  this  subject.  Therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  what  you  want  is  primarily  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  layman’s  pmint  of  view. 
You  would  like  me  to  tell  you  how  im¬ 
portant  the  layman  feels  it  is  that  there 
be  a  mutual  understanding  and  common 
concern  between  the  public  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  You  would  like  to  have 
me  suggest  some  things  that  might  be 
done  to  improve  the  situation  if  it  needs 
improvement.  This,  as  I  am  sure  you 
know,  is  a  very  big  assignment.  At  best 
all  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  reflect  something 
from  the  many  discussions  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  that  I  have  had  with  laymen  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  with  varied 
backgrounds  and  interests;  and  suggest 
any  conclusions  I  have  reached  as  to  some 
areas  that  might  be  constructively  and 
helpfully  developed  by  educators  and  lay 
people  in  the  future. 

Probably  I  will  bring  you  no  wholly 
new  thoughts.  Whatever  errors  in  fact, 
interpretation  or  emphasis  I  may  make 
I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  as  natural  to  a 
layman.  So  I  will  try  to  give  you  as 
simply  and  frankly  as  I  can  the  observa¬ 
tions,  and  honest  and  reasoned  conclu¬ 
sions,  of  a  member  of  the  public  who  has 
given  more  than  normal  thought  to  this 
subject,  I  hope  this  will  be  what  you  want 
from  me. 

To  begin,  I  would  like  to  give  you  the 

*  Delivered  at  the  Second  General  Sesaton  of  the 
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definition  I  have  used  of  “the  public’ 
and  “the  teacher.”  I  have  assumed  that 
the  public  comprises  ail  citizens  of  this 
nation  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over 
who  are  not  engaged  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  I  believe  that  except  in  a  few  rare 
cases  public  opinion  polls  are  limited  to 
those  over  twenty-one.  The  right  to  vote 
is  theirs,  and  therefore  they  have  the  most 
direct  responsibility  for  the  determination 
of  our  public  policy.  Similarly,  I  assume 
that  the  teacher  should  be  defined  as  one 
who  is  actively  engaged  in  the  profession 
of  instructing  in  our  schools,  colleges  or 
universities. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  in  my 
mind  that  this  American  public  believes 
in  education  as  one  of  the  principal 
foundations  for  a  free  and  healthy 
society.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
to  indicate  that  in  the  last  ten  years  this 
belief  has  been  broadened  and  strength¬ 
ened  and  implemented  on  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  scale.  I  also  believe  that  in  general  the 
public  recognizes  that  the  heart  and  soul 
of  education  is  the  teacher.  Since  edu¬ 
cation  however,  has  become  so  vast  and 
complicated  an  undertaking,  involving 
so  many  facets,  an  increasing  measure  of 
public  interest  and  attention  has  been 
given  to  many  concrete  problems  not 
directly  involving  the  teacher.  There 
have  been  unprecedented  needs  for  new 
buildings;  for  new  and  improved  equip¬ 
ment;  above  all,  needs  for  ever-increasing 
financial  support.  The  operation  of  our 
educational  system  has  become  so  com¬ 
plex  that  administration  has  necessarily 
taken  over  the  major  functions  of  direct 
contact  with  the  public.  In  many  cases 
this  has  involved  special  public-relations 
programs  in  which  the  teacher  does  not 
directly  participate. 

Actually,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all 
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these  facets  of  the  educational  program  is 
to  make  pK)ssible  better  teaching  of  the 
citizens  and  future  citizens  of  our  country. 
But  the  individual  teacher  is  frequently 
lost  sight  of  when  the  public  views  the 
whole  educational  structure  with  its 
many,  varied  and  urgent  needs. 

These  developments  have  further  ac¬ 
centuated  the  natural  tendency  for 
teachers  to  become  isolated  from  the 
public  at  large.  Overwhelmingly  their 
daily  work  involves  contacts  with  youth 
at  various  age  levels,  only  a  few  of  whom 
have  become  members  of  the  official 
public  as  I  have  defined  it.  And  when 
teachers  do  have  contact  with  the  public 
too  often  there  is  neither  an  opportunity 
for  a  natural  social  relationship  nor  a 
truly  professional  one. 

This  is  in  contrast  with  the  situation  in 
other  professional  fields.  Clergymen  have 
a  very  close  and  comprehensive  contact 
and  association  with  their  parishioners 
and  with  other  groups  of  citizens  in  their 
communities.  Those  in  the  health  pro¬ 
fessions  deal  directly  and  daily  with  their 
patients  not  only  in  professional,  but 
in  many  personal  ways.  The  profession 
of  law  involves  intimate  contact  with 
the  public  individually  and  collectively 
through  its  governmental  institutions. 
The  rapidly  growing  technological  pro¬ 
fessions  show  a  less  consistent  pattern  of 
public  contact  but,  by  and  large  those 
engaged  in  engineering,  in  the  agricultural 
sciences,  and  in  most  other  professionally 
technological  fields  except  laboratory  re¬ 
search,  have  broad  and  frequent  personal 
as  well  as  professional  public  contact. 
Of  the  great  professions,  only  the  teachers, 
are  limited  in  large  measure  to  public 
contact  with  youth  who  will  constitute 
the  public  of  the  future;  but  they  live  in 
large  measure  in  their  own  separate  world 
today. 

There  are  certainly  many  other  im¬ 
portant  factors  contributing  to  this 
greater  gulf  between  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  public  than  exists  in  other 
professional  areas.  The  clergy,  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  a  very  large  percentage  of 
those  in  technological  professions  operate 


as  individuals  in  their  professional  work 
rather  than  as  a  part  of  an  organization. 

On  the  contrary,  the  individual  tutor  is  a 
rarity  and  the  size  and  complexity  of  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  are  becoming  greater 
and  greater. 

In  large  measure  members  of  all  the 
older  professions  except  teaching  derive 
their  compensation  from  individual  pro¬ 
fessional  fees,  while  teachers  are  over¬ 
whelmingly  employed  by  educational 
institutions  or  systems  of  which  a  growing 
portion  is  publicly  controlled  and  oper¬ 
ated. 

All  of  the  older  professions  demand  a 
higher  degree  of  individual  integrity  and 
dedication  than  is  customary  in  our 
society  as  a  whole.  But  because  such  a 
large  portion  of  the  teacher’s  professional 
contact  and  service  involves  “innocent” 
youth,  the  public  expects  an  even  greater 
measure  of  forbearance  and  impeccability 
from  the  teacher  than  from  anyone  else, 
including,  in  considerable  measure,  the 
clergy.  This  makes  still  more  difficult  the 
bridging  of  the  gap  between  the  teacher 
and  the  lay  society  in  which  he  moves. 

Tradition,  the  customary  basis  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  the  sp>ecial  type  of  training 
required  by  teachers  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  a  different  work 
pattern  from  that  of  any  other  major 
segment  of  our  society.  While  in  general  | 
vacations  are  becoming  longer  and  work 
weeks  shorter,  traditionally  teachers  are 
given  longer  vacations  and  shorter  work 
weeks  than  anyone  else.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  terms  of  employment  and  the  j 
basis  of  compensation  for  teachers  are 
much  more  standardized  and  rigid  than 
those  applying  in  any  other  profession. 
Again  these  things  tend  to  set  the  teacher 
apart  as  a  unique  typ>e  of  individual. 

Among  many  thinking  people,  in  light  , 
of  the  tremendous  and  growing  problem  j 
of  providing  adequate  facilities  and  staffs 
for  the  needs  of  our  educational  systems, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  some  means  must  be 
found  to  utilize  available  facilities  and 
staffs  more  fully  throughout  the  year. 
Certainly  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  propose 
the  most  feasible  approaches  to  this  chal- 
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lenge.  But  1  am  sure  that  it  does  involve 
the  development  of  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  professional  skills  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  each  teacher  can  be  utilized 
more  fully.  Certainly  a  corollary  is  that 
society  must  provide  adequate  material 
as  well  as  moral  compensation. 

All  of  these  considerations  lead  me 
back  to  the  starting  point  and  the  in¬ 
escapable  conviction  that  a  greater  meas¬ 
ure  of  understanding,  sympathy  and 
common  purpose  between  teachers  and 
the  public,  both  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively,  is  essential.  I  do  not  plan  to  quote 
from  many  research  studies,  but  I  would 
like  to  mention  two  to  illustrate  my  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  public  regards  education 
most  highly  but  has  little  knowledge  of  or 
sympathy  with  teachers.  One  of  the  most 
extensive  studies  of  public  attitudes  ever 
undertaken  was  a  Roper  survey  made  in 
1950  for  the  special  issue  of  Life  Maga¬ 
zine  devoted  to  the  schools  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  study  a  cross-section  of  the 
adult  public  of  the  whole  country  was 
asked  to  rank  in  order  of  importance  to 
the  community,  teachers,  clergymen, 
public  officials,  merchants  and  lawyers. 
Teachers  ranked  a  definite  first,  with 
clergymen  a  close  second;  the  others 
much  lower,  with  lawyers  last. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  recent  study  of  the 
New  York  State  Citizens  Committee  on 
Education  indicates  that  only  24  per  cent 
of  the  parents  of  school  children  inter¬ 
viewed  said  they  admired  teachers  and 
47  per  cent  didn’t  think  much  of  the 
teachers’  knowledge  of  class  subjects.  In 
49  per  cent  of  the  communities  checked 
teachers  were  rarely  included  in  social 
activities  of  their  own  age  groups,  and 
in  54  per  cent,  teachers  generally  are  not 
invited  to  the  homes  of  their  pupils. 

These  are  only  two  of  hundreds  of  re¬ 
search  projects  that  have  unquestionably 
been  undertaken,  many  more  scientific 
and  significant.  And  the  New  York  public 
is  probably  quite  different  in  its  attitudes 
from  the  public  in  the  North  Central 
States.  But  these  studies  tend  to  confirm 
to  me  again  the  fact  that  the  public  has  an 
extremely  high  evaluation  of  the  im¬ 


portance  of  education,  but  gross  ignor¬ 
ance  and  low  regard  of  teachers  as  indi¬ 
vidual  human  beings. 

Personally,  my  conviction  has  deep¬ 
ened  that  there  is  no  professional  field 
where  a  closer  personal  association  and 
mutual  understanding  between  members 
of  the  profession  and  the  public  are  more 
essential  than  in  the  case  of  the  teaching 
profession.  The  great  responsibility  of 
teachers  in  moulding  our  society  and 
charting  its  course  requires  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  that  society  by  teachers. 
It  also  requires  not  only  respect  for 
teachers  and  confidence  in  them  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  but  an  understanding 
of  teachers  both  as  professional  practi¬ 
tioners  and  as  human  members  of  this 
society. 

The  growing  and  deepening  recognition 
by  the  public  of  the  vital  importance  of  an 
ever-stronger  educational  system  which 
has  been  developing  during  the  past 
decade  is  an  encouraging  start.  It  has 
created  greater  understanding  in  major 
segments  of  the  public  of  the  problems 
involved,  stemming  from  an  increasing 
amount  of  study  and  discussion  of  these 
problems.  It  has  resulted  in  a  great  up¬ 
swing  in  the  financial  resources  that  have 
been  made  available  for  education,  which 
has  permitted  a  good  start  toward  cor¬ 
recting  the  great  deficiencies  in  teacher’s 
salaries  which  had  been  growing  for  many 
years.  But  in  large  measure  this  interest 
has  been  concerned  with  the  problems  and 
needs  of  education  as  a  whole,  and  most 
particularly  the  financial  needs.  Its  con¬ 
cern  for  teachers  has  primarily  been 
manifested  by  a  willingness  to  support 
salary  schedules,  particularly  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools.  This  is 
encouraging,  but  in  my  opinion  is  only 
the  beginning  of  what  is  needed. 

Basically  this  upsurge  in  public  inter¬ 
est  in  education  has  reflected  the  natural 
tendency  in  a  free  society  for  the  pendu¬ 
lum  to  swing  upward  after  a  pattern  of 
retrogression  in  any  important  area.  This 
natural  tendency  for  a  quickened  public 
interest  in  education  to  follow  years  of 
growing  neglect  was  greatly  accentuated 
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by  the  unprecedented  demands  stemming 
from  the  tremendous  upswing  in  the  birth 
rate  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Probably  no  single  force  contributed 
more  to  stimulating  and  directing  this 
increased  public  interest  than  the  work  of 
the  National  Citizens  Commission  for  the 
Public  Schools  from  1949  to  1956.  Among 
its  many  activities  was  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Better  Schools  Campaign  of  the 
Advertising  Council  which  brought  mil¬ 
lions  of  messages  to  the  public  each  week 
throughout  these  years  via  all  media  of 
mass  communication — magazines,  radio, 
television,  posters.  It  encouraged  and 
helped  the  establishment  of  local  Citizens 
Education  Committees  in  thousands  of 
communities  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  instrumental  in  laying  the  ground¬ 
work  for  the  195s  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Education.  It  has  left  as  a  con¬ 
crete  legacy  not  only  these  thousands  of 
local  school  committees,  but  the  enlarged 
National  Citizens  Council  for  Better 
Schools  which  is  carrying  on  the  same 
general  program. 

But  such  evidence  as  I  have  been  able 
to  find  during  my  years  of  close  associ¬ 
ation  with  this  project  would  indicate 
that  it  has  made  only  a  small  contribution 
to  a  better  understanding  and  closer  re¬ 
lationship  between  teachers  and  the 
public.  While  hundreds  of  expressions  of 
interest  in  the  Commission’s  work  have 
come  from  teachers,  personally  or  through 
letters,  the  major  contacts  in  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  program  and  the  most  positive 
official  statements  of  understanding  and 
approbation  have  involved  educational 
administrators. 

One  result  of  this  quickened  public 
interest  in  education  has  been  an  en¬ 
largement  and  strengthening  of  the 
parent-teacher  association  movement 
throughout  the  country.  The  contribu¬ 
tions,  realized  and  potential,  from  this 
quarter  are  enormous.  And  it  is  a  definite 
step  in  the  direction  of  creating  a  closer 
personal  contact  between  parents  and 
teachers.  But  in  my  limited  observation 
I  feel  that  in  general  it  goes  only  a  little 
way.  By  and  large,  teachers  are  a  partly 


submerged  minority  in  these  groups,  and 
find  it  difficult  to  carry  on  adequately 
either  their  professional  role  or  their  role 
as  public  citizens.  On  several  occasions  I 
have  attended  parent-teacher  meetings 
where  parents  have  occupied  the  desks  of 
their  children  at  the  lower  grade  levels, 
while  the  teacher  has  told  something  of 
the  work  of  the  class.  This  gave  us  par¬ 
ents  nostalgic  and  sentimental  satisfac¬ 
tion.  To  me,  however,  the  situation  was 
somewhat  grotesque,  and  for  the  teacher 
was  neither  a  true  demonstration  of  pro¬ 
fessional  competence  nor  a  normal  social 
relationship.  So,  important  and  valuable 
as  the  parent-teacher  movement  is,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  quite  limited  in  its 
potential  contribution  to  teacher-public 
relationships  of  great  significance. 

Sporadic  but  growing  attempts  have 
been  made  in  some  communities  to  en¬ 
courage  a  more  normal  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  teachers  and  members  of  the  public. 
In  many  instances  this  involves  business- 
education  days,  labor-education  days, 
and  other  similar  undertakings  where 
teachers  are  guests  in  the  business  and 
industrial  world  of  their  communities, 
and  where  members  of  the  public  visit 
the  schools  and  actually  observe  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  instruction  as  it  takes  place.  Again 
my  personal  observation  while  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  score  of  such  programs  has 
been  most  gratifying.  In  almost  all  cases 
I  have  felt  that  positive  and  helpful  en¬ 
lightenment  has  resulted.  This  has  been 
especially  true  where  a  limited  number  of 
adults  have  quietly  sat  in  a  classroom  and 
observed  the  actual  relationship  and  inter¬ 
change  between  the  teacher  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  during  their  daily  work.  Likewise, 
when  suitably  small  groups  of  teachers 
are  guests  in  lay  institutions  this  can 
make  a  real  contribution.  This  cannot  be 
achieved  by  a  guided  tour  and  lecture, 
but  by  the  hospitality  shown  to  honored 
fellow-citizens  who  are  welcomed  as 
human  beings  with  cordiality  that  is  both 
informal  and  sincere. 

Much  more  intelligent  and  consistent 
lay  leadership  is  needed  if  these  promising 
but  sporadic  efforts  are  to  make  a  really 
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significant  and  lasting  contribution.  In  my 
own  city  of  Minneapolis  I  have  seen  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  growing  recognition  of  this 
need,  and  while  still  only  on  the  growing 
edge,  it  has  given  a  number  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  can  be 
successfully  undertaken.  One  was  a 
Citizens  School  Week  organized  and 
carried  on  in  April,  1951,  which  won  a 
national  municipal  league  award  for 
Minneapolis  as  an  All-American  city.  It 
covered  among  other  things  an  organized 
Sunday  tour  to  the  oldest  and  the  newest 
public  school  buildings  in  the  city;  spe¬ 
cial  programs  throughout  the  week  honor¬ 
ing  the  various  groups  of  non-professional 
employees;  visits  by  thousands  of  citizens 
to  a  school  in  session  (to  my  mind  most 
effective  where  one’s  own  child  is  not 
involved) ;  special  gifts  of  sentimental 
value  from  students  to  teachers  running 
the  gamut  from  apples  to  orchids;  and 
concluding  with  a  really  significant  eve¬ 
ning  program  at  Northrop  Auditorium. 
The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  were 
the  guests.  Every  teacher  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  dinner  by  a  lay  citizen  who  es¬ 
corted  him  to  the  recognition  program  in 
the  evening.  Another  program,  sponsored 
by  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  involves  an 
annual  dinner  with  high-class  entertain¬ 
ment  to  honor  all  teachers  who  have 
completed  their  three-year  probationary 
period,  with  lay  community  leaders 
acting  as  individual  personal  hosts. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  largely  with  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  public  and  the 
teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Today  the  stimulation  of  public 
recognition  of  the  impending  colossal 
increase  in  the  needs  of  higher  education 
has  been  begun.  The  Council  for  Finan¬ 
cial  Aid  to  Education,  which  is  most 
directly  concerned  with  making  available 
the  far  greater  funds  that  will  be  needed 
in  the  years  ahead  by  higher  educational 
institutions  both  public  and  private,  is 
about  to  undertake  a  program  of  mass 
communication  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  carried  on  in  respect  to  the  needs  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  during 


the  past  ten  years.  Studies  of  the  future 
needs  of  higher  education  have  been  or 
are  being  undertaken  in  various  states, 
and  the  President’s  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  Beyond  the  High  School  is  moving 
forward  in  its  assignment.  But  here  again, 
while  this  is  most  essential  and  can  be  of 
the  greatest  value,  it  is  not  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  cultivation  of  a  deep>er  mutual 
understanding  between  teachers  and  the 
public. 

The  entire  picture  clearly  indicates 
that  there  is  a  uniquely  favorable  oj)- 
portunity  today  to  move  forward  more 
positively  and  rapidly  in  enlarging  and 
strengthening  the  common  bonds  and 
fruitful  cooperation  between  teachers  and 
the  public.  To  take  advantage  of  this 
favorable  situation,  I  feel  that  both 
groups  must  make  special  and  conscious 
efforts  to  further  this  desired  end. 

Teachers  have  a  difficult  problem  to 
maintain  true  professionalism  in  the 
standards  and  performance  of  their  work 
and  at  the  same  time  demonstrate  that 
they  are  normal  members  of  a  democratic 
society.  This  would  seem  to  require 
balancing  participation  in  their  pro¬ 
fessional  associations  with  activities  in 
lay  pursuits,  both  public  and  purely 
social  in  nature.  As  teachers  do  this  more 
generally,  the  full  recognition  and  accept¬ 
ance  which  they  deserve  from  the  public 
will  become  easier  to  achieve. 

As  I  see  it  in  a  broad  way  this  public 
recognition  must  cover  three  things.  It 
must  recognize  and  give  full  support 
to  the  vital  professional  nature  of  the 
teacher’s  service  to  society.  It  must  en¬ 
courage  teachers  to  perform  this  service 
with  ever-increasing  devotion  and  effec¬ 
tiveness,  and  must  provide  suitable  ma¬ 
terial  rewards  for  this  contribution.*  And 
it  must  accept  teachers  individually  as 
sensitive  human  members  of  our  social 
fabric. 

There  are  preliminary  indications  of 
marked  progress  in  recognizing  and  im¬ 
plementing  the  need  for  a  greater  ma¬ 
terial  reward  for  the  teaching  profession. 
The  wide  dissemination  of  such  studies  as 
the  Ruml-Tickton  report,  “Teaching 
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Salaries  Then  and  Now”;  the  wide  press 
coverage  and  enthusiastic  reception  of  the 
unprecedented  Ford  Foundation  grants 
for  teacher  salary  increases  made  to 
colleges  and  universities;  and  the  trend  in 
teacher’s  salary  schedules  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  fields  during 
recent  years  are  all  positive  and  en¬ 
couraging  signs.  In  order  to  further  this 
start,  teachers  must  demonstrate  that 
they  do  have  in  common  with  other  pro¬ 
fessions  a  more  than  normal  dedication 
to  their  career  and  a  willingness  to  give  a 
more-than-average  measure  of  their  best 
to  it.  And  more  progress  should  be  made 
in  developing  ways  and  means  for  rec¬ 
ognizing  sup>erior  individual  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

There  are  naturally  many  ways  by 
which  teachers  can  help.  As  a  layman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  talking  to  the  public 
teachers  should  consciously  avoid  pro¬ 
fessionalism.  Each  profession  has  its  own 
more  or  less  esoteric  language.  Because 
the  teachers’  function  is  to  instruct  it 
seems  to  me  esjiecially  important  that 
extra  care  be  given  to  avoid  words  and 
expressions  that  are  not  generally  and 
readily  understood  whenever  talking  to 
laymen.  Just  as  the  clergyman  habitually 
calls  ufKjn  his  parishoners,  I  feel  the 
teacher  in  any  community  school  has  a 
great  opportunity  to  cultivate  and  cement 
the  right  kind  of  relations  by  calling  on 
the  student’s  parents.  In  elementary 
classes,  this  is  usually  quite  feasible.  In 
secondary  schools,  some  planned  pro¬ 
gram  of  assigning  certain  parents  to  each 
teacher  might  be  the  answer.  I  have 
known  of  quite  a  few  cases  where  teachers 
have  followed  such  a  program.  In  each 
case  the  satisfactions  and  benefits  have 
been  great  for  all  concerned  and  have 
usually  resulted  in  more  frequent  and 
understanding  visits  by  parents  to  the 
schools. 

In  keeping  with  my  promise  to  forego 
modesty  and  prudence  and  be  frank  and 
honest,  I  am  going  to  close  by  suggesting 
two  areas  where  it  seems  to  me  there  are 
great  potentials  not  only  for  contributing 
new  strength  to  education  and  meeting 


some  of  the  pressing  problems  which  it 
faces,  but  also  of  accelerating  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  closer  mutual  understanding 
and  collaboration  between  teachers  and 
the  public. 

The  first  involves  greater  encourage¬ 
ment  and  development  of  a  program  of 
helpful  interchange  of  people  between 
educational  and  lay  pursuits.  This  would 
involve  plans  for  teachers  to  spend  certain 
periods  in  lay  activities  as  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  as  possible  with  their  professional 
skills  and  training.  Periods  might  be  one 
day  a  week,  one  month  a  year,  one  year  in 
seven — whatever  fitted  best.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  involve  bringing  more  lay 
p>eople  with  unique  exf)erience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  in  certain  specialized  fields  into  the 
classroom  to  impart  some  of  this  special 
knowledge  and  experience  to  students  as  a 
part  of  the  educational  program.  This 
could  include  not  only  professional  people, 
but  skilled  technicians  and  many  other 
appropriate  kinds  of  specialists. 

This  is  already  done  to  some  extent  at 
the  level  of  higher  education,  but  it  is  my 
feeling  that  from  all  points  of  view  it 
could  advantageously  be  substantially 
expanded.  I  feel  that  it  certainly  could  be 
developed  at  the  secondary  school  level, 
and  ways  might  be  found  to  apply  this 
principle  in  a  limited  but  significant  way 
even  in  the  upper  elementary  grades.  I 
believe  that  such  a  development  has 
great  possibilities  for  facilitating  and 
accelerating  the  process  not  only  of  a 
broader  and  deeper  acquaintance,  but  of 
recognition  and  mutual  esteem  as  well 
between  teachers  and  the  public.  As  a  lay¬ 
man  I  am  probably  prejudiced,  but  I  do 
feel  that  this  has  real  potential  for 
strengthening  the  educational  process  in 
our  increasingly  complex  and  specialized 
society  and  for  giving  teachers  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  change  and  some  new  horizons. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  a  program  of  this  nature  might  be 
particularly  desirable  in  institutions  of 
teacher  training.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  more-than-normal  isolation  of  teach¬ 
ers  from  the  lay  adult  society  begins  to 
develop  during  their  period  of  special 
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educational  preparation.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  seem  to  me  that  conscious  efforts  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  frequent  and 
varied  contacts  of  future  teachers  with 
the  public  during  those  formative  years 
might  be  especially  fruitful. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  education  must 
embrace  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
utilizing  the  amazing  new  channel  for 
audio-visual  communication,  namely, 
television.  In  addition  to  the  great 
possibilities  which  this  medium  offers 
for  helping  to  solve  the  quantitative 
challenges  facing  education  and  to  con¬ 
tribute  something  new  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  educational  program,  I  believe  it 
offers  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for 
establishing  a  closer  realtionship  and 
understanding  between  teachers  and  the 
public.  By  this  medium  teachers  can  come 
into  homes  in  every  part  of  the  country 
demonstrating  their  professional  skills 
and  the  contributions  to  our  learning  and 
understanding  which  they  have  to  offer. 
At  the  same  time  they  come  into  these 
homes  as  human  beings  and  can  thereby 
establish  a  personal  relationship  with 
people  of  all  types  and  kinds  just  as  do 
politicians,  members  of  other  professions, 
histrionic  and  musical  artists,  and  the 
wide  range  of  lay  personalities  who  over¬ 
night  have  won  their  way  into  the  hearts 
of  millions. 

So  I  feel  it  imperative  that  this  new 


medium  be  approached  by  educators  not 
just  as  another  tool,  but  as  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion,  where  all  effort,  patience  and  perti¬ 
nacity  can  well  be  devoted  to  the  fullest 
possible  exploration  and  development  of 
its  potentials. 

You  might  quite  properly  have  ex¬ 
pected  me  to  attempt  to  interpret  the 
attitude  of  teachers  toward  the  American 
public  of  today.  You  are  unquestionably 
much  better  able  to  do  this  than  I  am. 
I  can  well  believe  that  teachers  consider 
the  public  generally  narrow-minded,  self- 
centered,  overly  materialistic,  ill-man¬ 
nered.  But  I  feel  that  in  considerable 
measure  the  appraisal  by  teachers  of  our 
many  shortcomings  is  accentuated  by  our 
mutual  lack  of  full  acquaintance  and 
understanding.  Undoubtedly  the  public 
should  show  a  greater  desire  and  determi¬ 
nation  to  cultivate  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  who  perform  such  a  vital  function 
in  shaping  our  future  destiny.  But  I  also 
feel  that  teachers  should  consciously  take 
the  initiative.  The  public  is  their  direct 
concern,  and  the  public  of  the  future  is  in 
many  ways  in  their  hands.  I  am  suffi¬ 
ciently  an  optimist  to  believe  that  as 
teachers  more  generally  and  effectively 
demonstrate  to  the  public  their  determi¬ 
nation  to  develop  a  greater  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  common  concern,  the  public 
will  respond.  To  meet  the  grave  challenge 
which  faces  our  society  in  today’s  world,  I 
feel  this  is  es.sential. 


James  H.  Robertson,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


Academic  Advising  in  Colleges  and 
Universities — Its  Present  State 
and  Present  Problems* 


One  of  the  pleasures  of  visiting  other 
campuses  is  the  privilege  of  asking  key 
questions  which  you  should  be  asking  at 
home,  but  rarely  do.  This  pleasure  does 
not  come  from  asking  factual  questions, 
for  all  too  often  the  dean,  or  the  registrar, 
or  the  chairman  of  a  committee  will 
settle  back  in  his  chair  and  give  a  detailed, 
historical  explanation  and  description  of 
the  local  practices  and  end  by  reaching 
into  a  file  drawer  for  a  sheaf  of  reports, 
charts,  forms,  and  reprints  which  you 
may  carry  away  in  your  briefcase  if  not 
in  your  head.  The  real  satisfaction,  for  the 
visitor  at  least,  comes  when  history  ceases 
and  philosophy  begins,  when,  for  example, 
statistics  about  past  and  present  enroll¬ 
ment  are  jotted  down  and  the  visitor  is 
free  to  ask  more  exciting  questions  about 
strategic  plans  for  growth  in  the  years 
ahead.  “Why,”  you  ask  a  dean  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  liberal  arts  college,  “has  your  enroll¬ 
ment  been  fixed  at  952  students?  What  is 
the  peculiar  virtue  of  this  number  as 
against  1000  or  500  or  951?  How  do  you 
justify  this  decision  in  light  of  increasing 
numbers  of  good  students  who  are 
clamoring  for  admission?  How  effectively 
are  you  using  your  facilities,  especially 
in  the  summer?”  (If  you  persist  too  long 
in  this  line  of  questioning,  you  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  buying  your  own  lunch.)  On  large 

*  Because  student  advising  is  a  pervasive  prob¬ 
lem,  this  lively  report  was  solicited  for  iThb  Quar¬ 
terly  although  it  is  not  restricted  to  institutions 
affiliated  with  the  North  Central  Association. — 
Editor. 


State  university  campuses  the  question  of 
faculty  participation  in  educational  plan¬ 
ning  is  guaranteed  to  evoke  much  general¬ 
ized  rhetoric  from  the  vice-president  in 
charge  of  such  matters.  Since  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  all  rational  administrators 
cherish  such  participation  in  principle,  the 
path  is  clear  for  such  choice  conversa¬ 
tional  gambits  as:  What  constructive 
role  does  your  faculty  play  in  deter¬ 
mining  curriculum  changes,  admissions 
standards,  building  programs,  and  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  policies?  How  do  you  seek 
this  cooperation?  How  valuable  is  it? 
Does  your  faculty  ever  complain  that  it 
hasn’t  been  consulted?  (If  you  have  to 
catch  a  plane  the  same  day,  you’ve 
missed  it.) 

Another  question  which  never  failed  to 
generate  a  lively  response  from  adminis¬ 
trators,  faculty,  and  students  alike  is  one 
which  I  asked  on  twenty  campuses*  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  namely,  “How  much 
advising  and  counseling  goes  on  in  your 
college?”  The  students  were  eager  to  talk 
to  a  slightly  modified  version:  “How 
adequate  are  the  advising  and  counseling 
services  on  your  campus?”  The  report 

>  The  institutions  visited  were  the  University  of 
Kansas,  University  of  Colorado,  UCLA,  California 
(Berkeley),  University  of  Washington,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Swarthmore,  Princeton,  Harvard,  Am¬ 
herst,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Oberlin,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 
State,  Illinois,  Carleton,  and  Wisconsin.  The  trips 
were  made  possible  through 'the  cooperative  gener¬ 
osity  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Sdence,  and  the 
Arts  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  Carnegie 
Corporation. 
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which  follows  is  a  summary,  not  of  the 
specific  practices  on  each  of  these  twenty 
campuses,  but  rather  of  the  basic  patterns 
of  operation  and  of  the  common  problems 
which  need  definition  and  resolution. 

My  principal  purpose  in  undertaking 
this  survey  was  to  ascertain  at  first  hand 
what  responsibilities  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  willing  to  assume  for  the 
academic  and  personal  adjustment  of 
their  undergraduates  and  how  these 
responsibilities  are  being  met.  Specif¬ 
ically,  I  was  concerned  with  these  essen¬ 
tial  questions: 

I.  Do  “amateurs”  or  “professionals”  carry  out 
the  academic  advising  responsibilities  of  the 
college?  If  “amateurs”  (faculty  members)  are 
used,  what  specifically  is  expected  of  them,  how 
are  they  supported  administratively,  how 
recognized  and  rewarded,  and  how  trained,  if 
at  all? 

а.  How  does  the  faculty  porceive  the  advising 
duties — as  an  onerous  extra  assignment,  an  un¬ 
rewarding  susponsion  of  teaching  and  research, 
or  as  a  desirable  activity  for  teachers  of  under¬ 
graduates  which  they  are  willing  to  support  in 
practice  as  well  as  in  principle? 

3.  Not  unrelated  to  2 — Does  the  administration 
make  pleasant  noises  in  support  of  academic 
advising  for  the  benefit  of  parents,  alumni, 
students,  and  legislators  and  make  quite  other 
noises  when  considering  promotions  and  merit 
increases? 

4.  How  is  the  advising  program  organized  admin¬ 
istratively,  and  what  means  exist  for  develop>- 
ing  and  evaluating  policy  and  procedure? 

5.  Where  separate  professional  agencies  exist  on 
campus,  how  are  they  coordinated  with  the 
central  academic  advising  program?  Is  there 
any  discernible  drift  toward  using  profession¬ 
ally  trained  guidance  personnel  as  academic  ad¬ 
visers? 

б.  Given  the  likelihood  of  increasing  enrollments 
and  potential  shortages  of  teachers,  what  plans 
exist  for  any  modifications  in  present  advising 
practices? 

7.  And,  finally,  to  the  key  question:  Has  the  col¬ 
lege  or  university  developod  a  guiding  philos¬ 
ophy  for  its  academic  advisory  program  which 
is  porceived  and  accepted  by  the  campus  com¬ 
munity? 

With  rare  exceptions,  the  colleges  and 
universities  visited  have  given  little 
conscious  reflective  thought  to  the  overall 
purpose  and  pattern  of  their  advising 
programs.  Frequently,  like  Topsy,  they 
just  “growed”  as  the  result  of  conscience 
pangs,  impact  of  individual  personalities, 


crises,  and  sporadic  administrative  con¬ 
cern.  Although  answers  to  factual  ques¬ 
tions  come  easily  enough,  there  is  a  dis¬ 
cernible  defensiveness  whenever  many 
administrators  answer  questions  about 
the  underlying  rationale  of  the  local 
advising  program.  There  is  no  convincing 
awareness  of  control,  of  purposeful  di¬ 
rection.  Too  often  the  administrator 
waxes  eloquent  on  the  unique  virtues  of 
the  local  program  to  meet  local  needs. 
These  responses  are  unquestionably  sin¬ 
cere  and  frequently  plausible,  but  they 
seem  to  have  the  hollow  ring  of  rational¬ 
izations. 

For  the  most  part,  the  faculty  has 
quick,  unphilosophic  reactions  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  academic  ad¬ 
vising  on  their  own  campuses.  As  often 
as  not,  a  faculty  member  will  decry  the 
spoon-feeding,  coddling,  and  excessive 
paternalism  of  the  administration  without 
really  knowing  what  is  actually  going  on. 
“Now  when  I  was  in  college,”  a  professor 
close  to  retirement  will  recall,  “I  never 
dreamed  of  questioning  a  professor  about 
his  course,  his  examinations,  or  seeking  his 
advice  on  my  educational  plans.  That’s 
not  his  job.”  Others  admit  that  students 
might  need  some  basic  information  about 
courses,  curriculum,  rules  and  regulations, 
but  all  this  information  is  printed  some¬ 
where  in  the  college  catalog,  isn’t  it? 
Students  should  be  able  to  read  enough 
to  follow  instructions;  if  they  do  need 
help  in  translation,  there  is  always  a 
handful  of  people  somewhere  around  the 
dean’s  office  to  hand  down  interpretations 
and  rulings.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  opinion  is  a  small  but  articulate 
group  of  faculty,  usually  members  of  the 
newer  departments  of  the  social  sciences. 
These  men  believe  the  college  is  grossly 
negligent  and  archaic  in  its  personnel 
policies.  They  express  a  tender  concern  for 
“the  felt  needs  of  the  whole  child” — a 
gentle  rallying  cry  of  all  those  who  are 
eager  to  prevent  students  from  making 
mistakes,  from  “becoming  traumatized 
by  the  environmental  factors  inherent  in  a 
real  life  situation,”  in  short,  from  making 
an  unsatisfactory  adjustment.  No  matter 
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in  what  key  the  faculty  responses  are 
sung,  however,  they  all  too  often  repre¬ 
sent  offhand  reaction,  personal  bias,  or 
wistful  thinking;  rarely  do  they  rest  as 
solidly  as  they  might  on  knowledge, 
understanding,  or  even  interest  in  local 
realities. 

Student  criticism  of  their  college’s  ad¬ 
vising  service  is  wide-spread.  On  some 
campuses  the  rather  scornful  reaction  is, 
“What  advisory  program?”;  on  others,  a 
complaint  about  the  rubber-stamp  nature 
of  the  services,  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
faculty  advisers,  the  offhand  attitude  of 
advisers,  the  general  ignorance  of  faculty 
concerning  course  offerings,  college  regu¬ 
lations,  and  graduation  requirements 
(always  the  story  of  a  roommate  whose 
graduation  was  delayed  because  of  wrong 
advice).  Like  the  comments  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrators,  these  reactions  are  unques¬ 
tionably  heartfelt,  but  more  often  than 
not  they  rest  on  hearsay  and  inadequate 
knowledge  of  local  intentions  and  prac¬ 
tices. 

On  larger  campuses,  the  presence  of 
many  specialized  professional  agencies 
introduces  additional  misunderstandings. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  the  revolving 
satellites  of  the  psychological  counselors, 
the  psychiatrists,  the  placement  advisers, 
the  reading  improvement  personnel,  the 
testing  and  guidance  experts,  the  religious 
counselors,  the  financial  aid  advisers,  and 
the  residence  halls  proctors  all  have 
varying  views  concerning  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  center  of  the  universe.  As  a 
result,  these  services  tend  to  operate  in 
isolation  one  from  the  other  as  well  as 
from  the  academic  advisory  agency  of  the 
college.  This  isolation  leads  to  defensive¬ 
ness  and  misunderstanding  which  is  uni¬ 
versally  lamented,  especially  by  univer¬ 
sity  administrators,  many  of  whom  are 
properly  concerned  about  coordination, 
integration,  and  economy. 

Each  institution  needs  to  shape  its  own 
answers  to  the  question  of  how  much 
advising,  giving  full,  realistic  considera¬ 
tion  to  its  educational  philosophy  and  the 
nature  of  its  student  body.  Judging,  how¬ 
ever,  from  my  observations  at  small 


private  colleges,  at  major  private  univer¬ 
sities,  and  at  complex  state  universities, 
all  of  these  answers  will  rest  on  many 
common  assumptions,  already  implicit 
in  current  practices.  These  basic  assump¬ 
tions  need  to  be  spelled  out  before  re¬ 
flective  judgmenLmay  to  some  degree  re¬ 
place  the  clouds  of  rationalization  and 
suspicion  which  now  obscure  the  theory 
and  practice  of  academic  advising  on  too 
many  campuses.  Without  this  review  of 
basic  issues,  advisory  services  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  gerry-built  and  can  fall  easy 
prey  to  any  wandering  professional  singer 
who  may  lead  them  clear  off  the  campus 
into  a  delightful  educational  side  show. 

Before  turning  to  these  underlying 
assumptions,  I  should  like  to  sketch 
briefly  the  wide  diversity  in  the  academic 
advising  programs  I  observed.  These 
programs  run  the  gamut  of  full  faculty 
participation  in  the  advisory  process  to  no  | 
active  faculty  participation  at  all.  In  I 
small  private  colleges  such  as  Swarthmore  f 
and  Oberlin,  for  example,  a  very  large  per-  ^ 
centage  of  the  faculty  carry  advisory  re-  || 
sponsibilities,  although  these  responsi¬ 
bilities  per  se  are  not  self-consciously 
assumed.  There  is  implicit  faith,  quite 
justified  on  small  homogeneous  campuses, 
that  students  may  talk  with  any  con¬ 
genial  member  of  the  faculty  about 
academic  and  personal  problems.  Since 
the  staff  at  such  colleges  as  Oberlin, 
Swarthmore,  Carleton,  and  Amherst  is 
exclusively  concerned  with  the  under¬ 
graduate,  the  student  had  relatively  easy 
access  to  any  faculty  member  who  ap¬ 
pears  congenial.  The  chief  function  of  the  v 
rather  diffuse  and  loosely  structured  ad¬ 
vising  arrangements  on  these  campuses  is 
to  provide  the  new  student  with  a  tempo¬ 
rary  rallying  point  until  he  can  find  his 
own  way  and  build  his  own  associations. 

A  good  deal  is  properly  left  to  the  homo¬ 
geneity  of  the  small  college  community—  | 
to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  being  small  and 
friendly.  (The  popular  myth,  however, 
perpetuated  by  fond  alumni  and  anx¬ 
ious  parents  that  the  college  president 
quickly  learns  the  names  and  back¬ 
grounds  of  each  of  his  students,  follows 
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the  progress  of  each  student  personally 
and  intimately,  and  can  walk  out  of 
chapel  calling  friendly  first-name  greet¬ 
ings  to  each  member  of  the  student  body 
is  a  half-truth  at  best.  Usually  the  presi¬ 
dent  is  off  raising  funds  so  the  chapel  can 
have  a  new  roof.)  Nevertheless,  the  all- 
inclusive,  loose  organization  which  is 
characteristic  of  advising  programs  on 
small  campuses  seems  reasonably  justi¬ 
fied  in  its  reliance  on  the  innate,  intan¬ 
gible  virtues  of  smallness  per  se.  Even  on 
these  campuses,  however,  there  is  suflfi- 
cient  evidence  of  restiveness  among  stu¬ 
dents  and  administrators  to  warrant 
concern  over  the  adequacy  of  the  present 
diffuse  arrangements. 

There  is  far  less  justification  for  casual, 
unstructured  organization  on  larger,  uni¬ 
versity  campuses.  Yet,  in  general,  the 
advising  programs  at  such  major  uni¬ 
versities  as  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Ohio 
State,  Illinios,  Colorado,  UCLA,  Califor¬ 
nia  (Berkeley),  Cornell,  and  Washington 
have  in  common  a  tenuous,  uneven  in¬ 
volvement  of  faculty  and  a  central  core  of 
administrative  specialists  whose  advising 
duties  are  narrowly  conceived.  Fre¬ 
quently,  many  members  of  the  faculty  do 
“advising,”  it  is  true,  but  usually  in  a 
superficial,  temporary,  clerical  capacity. 
Standard  procedure  calls  for  the  semi¬ 
annual  herding  of  hundreds  of  drafted 
faculty  into  an  armory  or  a  gymnasium  to 
plan  programs  and  to  approve  election 
cards  for  students  they  do  not  know  and 
for  whom  they  have  no  continuing  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  issuance  of  a  detailed 
manual  of  instructions  at  a  preliminary 
staff  rally  can  do  little  more  than  inform 
if  not  appall.  The  faculty  conscientiously 
attempts  to  master  a  few  basic  ground 
rules,  handle  routine  cases  with  a  dexter¬ 
ous  flourish  of  a  rubber  stamp,  and  with 
alacrity  and  relief  refer  any  questions  to 
an  expert — usually  a  harassed  assistant 
dean.  During  the  semester,  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  seek  information  and 
advice  from  individual  instructors  or 
from  designated  departmental  advisers. 
Unquestionably,  many  students  profit 
opportunities,  but  more  as  a 


from  these 


result  of  lucky  happenstance  than  of  plan. 
Since  each  department  is  free  to  meet  its 
advising  responsibilities  in  its  own  way, 
the  quality  of  the  service  is  likely  to 
fluctuate  widely  from  department  to 
department  and  from  year  to  year. 

Giving  these  diffuse  arrangements 
some  administrative  coherence  is  a  full¬ 
time  assistant  or  associate  dean  with  his 
staff  of  from  one  part-time  assistant  to 
six  or  seven  full-time  people.  The  assistant 
dean  and  his  circle,  however,  have  come 
into  being  not  primarily  because  the 
college  and  the  faculty  believe  in  provid¬ 
ing  qualified  educational  guidance,  but 
out  of  the  sheer  necessity  for  interpreting 
rules,  keeping  records  and  progress  re¬ 
ports,  and  implementing  the  varied  and 
complex  requirements,  prohibitions,  spe¬ 
cial  arrangements,  and  fine-print  regula¬ 
tions  which  characterize  a  modern  college 
catalog  and  make  it  such  fascinating 
reading.  There  is  no  question  that  in  dis¬ 
charging  this  primary  responsibility  much 
good  personal  advising  is  done,  difficul¬ 
ties  and  confusion  and  problems  un¬ 
covered  which  lay  below  the  surface  of 
unsatisfactory  work  or  chronic  absentee¬ 
ism.  The  only  point  to  be  made  here  is 
that  too  often  the  main  activities  of  such 
an  administrative  staff  more  closely  re¬ 
semble  that  of  the  registrar  than  they  do 
that  of  the  teaching  faculty — are  more 
clerical  and  legalistic  in  nature  than  edu¬ 
cational  and  philosophic.  Consequently, 
since  expert  knowledge  is  required  to 
answer  technical  questions,  few  functions 
of  the  office  can  be  delegated  to  uniniti¬ 
ated  faculty  and,  conversely,  very  few 
faculty  show  any  interest  or  enthusiasm 
for  participating  in  clerical  chores.  That 
faculty  and  students  do  occasionally 
talk  together  about  personal  and  edu¬ 
cational  problems  is  a  tribute  to  the 
initiative  of  individual  students  or  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  not  the  result  of  any  positive, 
constructive  university  policy. 

Harvard  and  Yale,  dissatisfied  with 
the  centralized  emphasis,  have  adopted  a 
policy  of  decentralized  administrative 
control  of  students.  In  an  effort  to  recap¬ 
ture  a  college  atmosphere  on  a  university 
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campus,  both  institutions  have  given 
administrative  autonomy  to  the  houses 
and  colleges  in  which  undergraduates 
live  after  their  freshman  year.  The  mas¬ 
ters  and  senior  tutors  provide  a  close 
liaison  of  educational  and  administrative 
interests  and,  at  Harvard,  have  broad 
powers  over  a  student’s  academic  pro¬ 
gram  and  academic  status.  At  Yale,  the 
college  master  seems  to  be  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  social  and  personal  problems 
of  his  students,  while  the  academic  au¬ 
thority  remains  in  the  college  office.  In 
principle,  however,  the  chief  aim  of  both 
arrangements  is  to  establish  a  homo¬ 
geneous,  local  center  on  a  heterogeneous, 
cosmopolitan  campus.  This  move  toward 
English-style  colleges  within  the  univer¬ 
sity  has  many  desirable  attributes  which 
must  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  imagina¬ 
tions  of  many  faculty  in  large,  state- 
supported  institutions.  While  public  uni¬ 
versities  may  admire  and  envy  this  col¬ 
legiate  experiment,  from  all  present  evi¬ 
dence  they  cannot  effectively  emulate  it. 
Their  path  of  development  leads  them  to 
capitalize  on  all  the  advantages  of  intelli¬ 
gent  centralized  operation,  while  mini¬ 
mizing  the  inherent  disadvantages. 

The  major  shortcomings  of  nearly  all 
the  university  orientation  and  advisory 
programs  I  observed  is  that  there  is  very 
little  responsible  involvement  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty.  Either  by  design  or  default,  the 
faculty  seem  content  to  “let  George  do 
it.”  The  oft-heard  charge  of  impersonality 
levelled  at  large  universities  has  not  been 
taken  seriously  by  many  college  faculties. 
When  any  attention  is  paid  to  the  charge, 
extra-academic  agencies  are  left  to  deny, 
rectify,  or  ameliorate  the  situation 
through  public  relations  blurbs,  orienta¬ 
tion  programs,  residence  halls  programs, 
or  student  programs  of  the  “big  sister”  or 
“big  brother”  variety.  Although  these 
activities  serve  a  useful  social  purpose, 
their  efficacy  is  highly  ephemeral.  While 
it  is  pleasant  and  appropriate  for  students 
to  hear  from  the  director  of  admissions, 
the  student  orientation  leaders,  the  deans 
of  men  and  of  women,  the  captain  of  the 
football  team,  and  the  president,  these 


brief  exposures  do  not,  and  perhaps  can¬ 
not,  serve  as  any  meaningful  introduction 
to  the  educational  program  and  to  the 
teaching  staff.  The  faculty  with  whom 
the  student  expects  to  spend  his  four 
years  is  still  terra  incognita.  Some  uni¬ 
versities,  however,  do  attempt  to  bring 
students  into  early,  close  relationship 
with  their  teachers.  At  MIT,  for  example, 
an  integral  part  of  orientation  is  a  dinner 
meeting  between  small  groups  of  fresh¬ 
men  and  a  member  of  the  faculty.  Each  of 
75  members  of  the  faculty  meet  with  the 
12  to  15  freshmen  assigned  to  him  for 
supper  either  at  his  home  or  at  a  restau¬ 
rant — with  the  administration  picking  up 
the  check.  This  arrangement  seems  grate¬ 
fully  received  by  the  students  and  their 
parents  and,  I  should  imagine,  by  the 
faculty.  Since,  however,  these  freshmen 
may  or  may  not  see  their  host  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year,  and  since  students 
are  assigned  to  departmental  registration 
officers  at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore 
year,  the  social  overture,  happy  and 
desirable  as  it  may  be,  can  in  the  nature 
of  things  at  MIT  be  little  more  than  a 
gesture  of  good  will. 

The  MIT  experiment,  a  commendable 
first  step  by  the  administration  and  the 
faculty,  nevertheless  exemplifies  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  any  program  which  has  little 
effective  follow  through.  Unless  there  is 
opportunity  and  willingness  for  continu¬ 
ing  responsible  faculty  involvement,  the 
cheerful  reception  may  imply  promises 
which  cannot  be  fulfilled.  Undergraduates 
who  come  to  the  universities  with  a  hope 
of  meeting  faculty  as  human,  social 
animals,  who  take  literally  the  public 
relations  vision  of  faculty  “as  older  col¬ 
leagues  in  a  mutual  pursuit  of  truth,” 
are,  under  present  conditions,  almost 
always  disillusioned.  Unquestionably,  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  most  formal 
advising  programs  and  by  normal  class¬ 
room  experiences  can  develop  into  valu¬ 
able,  illuminating  relationships  between 
students  and  faculty.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  the  reservoir  of  good  will,  wisdom, 
and  willingness  to  help  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  faculties  on  college  and  university 
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campuses  is  largely  untapped. 

As  an  illustrative  example  of  an  ad¬ 
visory  program  which  does  effectively 
involve  the  faculty,  the  Columbia  College 
system  stands  out.  Thirty-three  members 
of  the  faculty  are  assigned  approximately 
15  freshmen  each  year  and  continue  to  see 
these  same  students  during  the  four 
years  they  spend  in  the  college.  Not  only 
is  the  relationship  more  significant  be¬ 
cause  it  is  longer,  it  is  further  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  fact  that  these  advisers  are 
considered  assistants  to  the  dean,  and 
are  empowered  to  handle  most  of  the 
minor  discretionary  matters  in  adjusting 
and  shaping  a  student’s  course  of  study. 
To  support  this  responsibility,  the  ad¬ 
visers  get  not  only  the  title,  but  adequate 
records  and  information  about  each  of 
their  advisees,  and  in  addition,  extra 
compensation  ($700  a  year).  Above  and 
beyond  these  helpful  administrative  ar¬ 
rangements  which  exist  in  one  form  or 
another  on  most  campuses,  is  the  key 
factor  in  Columbia’s  success,  namely,  the 
steady,  genuine  commitment  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  faculty  advisers,  the  college 
administration,  and,  I  should  judge,  by 
the  faculty  in  general. 

What  are  these  basic  principles  clearly 
exemplified  in  the  Columbia  College  pro¬ 
gram  and  struggling  for  expression  in 
practically  all  other  academic  advising 
programs?  From  experiences  and  obser¬ 
vations  derived  from  my  talks  with 
administrators,  faculty,  and  students  on 
the  many  campuses  I  visited,  I  should 
like  to  give  my  answers.  These  answers 
are  not  new  and  startling;  they  may, 
however,  provide  a  useful  means  for 
evaluating  existing  programs  and  for 
arriving  at  strategic  decisions  designed  to 
strengthen  and  improve  them. 

Should  there  be  an  organized  academic  ad¬ 
vising  program? 

In  spite  of  mutterings  by  many  fac¬ 
ulties  about  the  evils  of  coddling  and 
spoon-feeding,  there  is  no  longer  any 
serious  opposition  to  the  principle  that 
colleges  and  universities,  whether  red¬ 
brick  or  ivy-clad,  have  a  responsibility 


to  provide  organized  help  for  the  legiti¬ 
mate  academic  problems  of  each  under¬ 
graduate.  The  mutterings  come  over  the 
word  “legitimate,”  and  are  essentially 
criticisms  of  emphasis,  not  of  the  basic 
principle  itself. 

What  are  the  major  aims  of  a  college  ad¬ 
vising  program? 

The  lowest  common  denominator  of 
opinion  and  practice  is  that  academic 
advising  should  provide  authoritative 
information  about  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  college  so  that  each  student 
may  make  accurate  decisions.  This  re¬ 
sponsibility,  narrowly  interpreted,  is 
essentially  clerical  in  nature.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  many  institutions  have  not  risen 
much  above  this  narrow  interpretation. 
As  a  result,  too  much  manpower  is  de¬ 
voted  to  explaining  complex  or  confus¬ 
ing  regulations,  checking  up  on  student 
programs,  filling  out  forms,  schedules, 
and  audit  sheets,  rescuing  unwary  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  trammels  of  administra¬ 
tive  rules,  or  imposing  penalities  for 
failure  to  meet  in  full  the  letter  of  every 
regulation.  (It  is  ironic  that  most  ground 
rules  have  been  established  to  facilitate 
the  flow  of  traffic  through  the  college,  but 
they  seem  to  serve  the  opposite  end  and 
as  a  consequence  to  require  the  expert 
attention  of  a  devoted  corps  of  adminis¬ 
trative  exp>editers  and  bookkeepers.  Life 
in  many  colleges  seems  more  complex 
than  it  need  be.)  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
college’s  responsibility  should  go  beyond 
this  “traffic  cop”  role;  students  are 
entitled  to  answers  not  only  concerning 
the  “what”  but  the  “why”  of  their  pro¬ 
grams.  Intelligent  understanding  of  the 
rationale  behind  the  various  requirements 
should  certainly  facilitate  acceptance  of 
requirements  and,  hopefully,  result  in  a 
more  profitable  intellectual  experience. 
Furthermore,  students  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  think  of  the  strategy  of  their 
educational  program  and  not  only  of  the 
tactics.  Advising  procedures  must  be 
develop>ed  whereby  each  student  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  get  the  maximum  benefit 
out  of  his  educational  opportunities  so 
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that  underachieving,  floundering,  and 
intellectual  malingering  can  be  reduced. 

Should  academic  advising  be  mandatory? 

The  unanimous  answer  is  no.  Although 
most  colleges  are  quite  sensitive  to  the 
special  needs  of  freshmen,  no  one  I  spoke 
with  advocated  compulsory  advising,  of 
requiring  students  to  appear  for  advice, 
guidance,  and  counsel.  If  students  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  whatever  services 
are  available,  fine;  if  they  wish  no  more 
than  formal  program  approval,  fine,  too. 
This  attitude  is  not  a  callous,  hands- 
washing  one.  Rather,  it  rests  on  the  basic 
assumption  that  students  must  be  given 
some  maneuver  room  to  make  choices — to 
be  relatively  free  to  struggle  with  their 
educational  problems  themselves  and  to 
resolve  them  with  or  without  outside 
help.  Colleges  recognize  the  calculated 
risk  in  such  an  attitude;  occasionally  a 
student  may  struggle  too  long  or  pay  too 
high  a  price  for  his  obtuseness,  immatu¬ 
rity,  or  stubbornness  (there  are  usually 
devices  for  detecting  and  ameliorating 
such  special  cases),  but  the  hoF>e  is  that 
in  the  long  run  students  generally  stand 
to  gain  more  from  retaining  the  privilege 
of  making  their  own  mistakes  and  recog¬ 
nizing  their  own  problems.  No  college  I 
visited  was  committed  to  the  notion  that 
it  must  assume  responsibility  for  all  stu¬ 
dent  failures — that  a  student’s  failure  is 
our  failure,  a  self-recriminatory  cry 
p>opular  in  some  educational  circles.  On 
the  other  hand,  colleges  do  recognize  that 
they  have  a  responsibility  for  making 
clear  to  students  what  services  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  further,  that  freshmen  in 
general  have  special  problems  which 
merit  special  sensitivity  during  the  first 
year.  Even  in  this  first  year,  however, 
there  is  no  intention  of  depriving  the 
freshman  of  what  is  unique  and  beneficial 
about  his  college  experience,  namely,  his 
need  to  come  to  terms  with  himself  and 
his  new  responsibilities.  Furthermore,  the 
emphasis  in  the  advising  relationship 
rests  not  on  problem-solving  by  the  ad¬ 
viser  but  in  helping  a  student  to  clarify 
the  issues,  gain  perspective  on  his  dif¬ 
ficulty,  get  the  facts  straight,  and  to  work 


out  alternative  courses  of  action,  but  not 
in  handing  him  ready-made  answers.  In 
spite  of  the  frequent  importunities  of 
students  eager  for  a  quick  way  out  of 
their  difficulties,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  impulse  to  “help”  be  resisted 
and  that  the  long  range  view  of  personal 
growth  be  the  prime  concern.  Since  stu¬ 
dents  are  people,  they  get  little  immediate 
comfort  from  this  long  view  and  con¬ 
sequently  indulge  in  a  good  deal  of  critical 
comment  about  the  “inadequacy”  of  the 
advising  and  the  “heartlessness”  of  the 
advisers.  Better  understanding  of  the 
rationale  of  the  program  may  help  to 
soften  this  criticism,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  it  cannot  be  wholly  eliminated. 

Who  should  be  an  academic  adviser? 

The  overwhelming  response  to  this 
question  on  all  campuses  I  visited  is  that 
in  principle  at  least  the  academic  adviser 
should  be  the  teacher.  The  key  functions 
of  the  academic  advising  program  can  be 
carried  out  most  effectively  by  the  teacher 
who  is  intimately  concerned  with  the 
intellectual  growth  of  his  students.  Aca¬ 
demic  advising,  rightly  understood,  is 
simply  an  extension  of  teaching,  a  con¬ 
scious  concern  for  the  academic  and  edu¬ 
cational  questions  that  most  students 
have  about  the  importance  of  their 
studies,  the  proper  direction  of  their  edu¬ 
cational  development,  the  practical  value 
of  their  educational  objective.  These  are 
questions  which  teachers  should  recog¬ 
nize  and  respond  to.  The  teacher  should 
accept  this  responsibility  unequivocally, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  his  students,  but 
for  his  own  professional  growth  as  well. 
The  pressures  toward  a  narrow,  special¬ 
ized,  formal  teacher-student  relationship 
are  already  great.  The  concept  of  the 
teacher  as  a  dispenser  of  platform  plati¬ 
tudes,  facts,  conclusions,  and  grades,  is  a 
commonplace,  a  concept  now  in  danger 
of  being  immortalized  on  TV  and  kine¬ 
scope  under  the  awesome  title  of  “the 
master  teacher.”  If  we  are  to  resist  this 
drift  toward  mechanized  teaching,  we 
must  broaden  the  base  of  the  student- 
teacher  relationship  by  providing  all 
teachers  of  undergraduates  with  the 
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opportunity  for  knowing  more  about 
their  students,  more  about  the  total 
college  program,  and  more  about  the 
questions  that  students  ask  about  the 
purpose  and  significance  of  their  courses. 
This  broader,  more  responsible  relation¬ 
ship  between  student  and  teacher  can 
best  be  achieved  through  an  academic 
advising  program. 

What  role  do  professional  counselors  have 
in  the  academic  advising  program? 

Since  faculty  advisers  make  no  claim  to 
specialized  technical  competence  in  de¬ 
tecting  and  treating  psychological  prob¬ 
lems,  and  since  most  major  universities 
and  many  smaller  colleges  are  willing  to 
provide  such  expert  assistance,  profes¬ 
sional  psychological  counselors,  psychi¬ 
atrists,  vocational  guidance  personnel, 
test  and  measurement  experts,  and  read¬ 
ing  improvement  staff  can  play  a  useful 
role  in  the  university  counseling  struc¬ 
ture.  This  role,  however,  should  always 
be  in  support  of  the  main  effort,  namely, 
the  growth  of  each  student  toward  wis¬ 
dom  and  intellectual  maturity.  Pro¬ 
fessionally  trained  experts  can  make  a 
unique  contribution,  not  only  in  handling 
special  problems  beyond  the  competence 
of  most  faculty  advisers,  but  in  enabling 
these  faculty  advisers  to  gain  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  under¬ 
graduate  problems,  to  acquire  thereby 
improved  facility  for  spotting  problems 
that  require  specialized  help,  and  to 
make  more  effective  use  of  the  test  data 
available.  Although  resolution  of  in¬ 
dividual  problems  is  an  important  func¬ 
tion  of  these  agencies,  they  can  make  their 
most  significant  contribution  to  the  aca¬ 
demic  community  through  cooperative 
working  relationships  with  the  academic 
units  in  general  and  the  faculty  advisers 
in  particular. 

Bow  can  a  sound  working  relationship  be 
established  between  the  professional  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  academic  advising  program? 

Some  forward-looking  foundation 
should  give  a  handsome  bonus  to  the 
college  or  university  which  comes  up 
with  a  practical  solution  to  this  question. 


It  is  an  issue  essentially  unresolved  on 
practically  all  campuses  I  visited;  prog¬ 
ress  toward  resolution  is  the  best  single 
gauge  of  institutional  maturity  in  de¬ 
veloping  sound  student  personnel  policies. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  path  of  an 
amicable,  effective  working  relationship 
comes  from  mutual  suspicion,  distrust, 
ignorance,  and  sometimes  open  hostility 
between  the  faculty  and  the  professional 
counselors.  Almost  universally,  faculty 
members  are  skeptical  about  the  gim¬ 
micks  of  the  professional — they  are  sus¬ 
picious  of  his  esoteric  jargon,  his  elaborate 
testing  and  measuring  devices,  his  one¬ 
way  windows,  his  steady  production  of 
charts,  graphs,  scattergrams,  and  inkspots 
and  his  insistence  on  secrecy.  More  im¬ 
portant,  these  professionals,  who  fre¬ 
quently  have  but  tenuous  connections 
with  the  teaching  function  of  the  college, 
are  too  often  regarded  as  poachers  on  the 
academic  preserve  who  have,  allegedly, 
little  interest  in  or  understanding  of  stu¬ 
dents  as  students. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  professionals 
themselves  frequently  contribute  to  this 
atmosphere  of  mistrust  by  regarding  the 
faculty  as  a  collection  of  old-fashioned 
authority  symbols  from  whom  the  stu¬ 
dents  must  be  protected.  The  faculty, 
uninitiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  new 
psychological  techniques,  have  nothing  to 
guide  them  in  appraising  student  prog¬ 
ress  but  outmoded  experience,  subjective 
judgment,  and  suspect  common  sense. 
Skittish  about  their  prerogatives,  and 
uneasy  about  their  uncertain  status,  the 
professionals  on  some  campuses  have 
chosen  to  keep  their  sharp-edged  tools 
away  from  the  faculty  amateurs.  At  one 
major  university,  for  example,  test  scores 
are  withheld  from  the  faculty  advisers  on 
the  grounds  that  a  well-intentioned,  but 
uninformed  faculty  adviser  may  misuse 
the  data  and  do  ‘^personality  damage” 
to  the  student. 

Since  many  students’  problems,  the 
professionals  argue  plausibly,  result  from 
inability  to  meet  standards  set  by  the 
faculty,  it  is  essential  that  the  student 
have  an  interested,  neutral  confidant  to 
turn  to.  Since  the  teaching  staff  are 
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largely  responsible  for  the  students’ 
difficulties,  it  is  not  wise  to  involve  them 
in  the  cure.  Therefore,  it  is  the  psy¬ 
chological  counselor  who  becomes  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  friend  of  the  student  in  his 
struggles  to  master  the  system,  namely, 
the  college  and  the  faculty.  This  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  counselor  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  of  necessity  be  confidential, 
must  be  protected  from  the  obtrusive 
concern  of  those  who  caused  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  first  place.  Thus,  between 
the  faculty  suspicion  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  plausible  secrecy  of  the  professionals 
on  the  other,  a  gulf  develops  which  un¬ 
happily  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  both 
groups.  How  can  this  gulf  be  bridged? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  in¬ 
extricably  tied  to  a  larger  one,  namely, 
what  conditions  must  exist  if  a  faculty 
advising  program  is  to  be  successful?  In 
other  words,  what  first  are  the  specific 
responsibilities  of  the  administration  in 
developing  and  supporting  such  a  pro¬ 
gram?  What,  in  addition,  are  the  induce¬ 
ments  which  will  attract  and  hold  wide 
faculty  participation  in  the  advisory  re¬ 
sponsibility?  And,  finally,  what  are  some 
of  the  organizational  devices  for  running 
such  a  program,  for  evaluating  its  effec¬ 
tiveness,  and  for  relating  it  to  supporting 
professional  services? 

It  must  be  tempting  to  those  with 
administrative  responsibility  to  turn  away 
from  the  complex  interrelationships  of 
personnel,  traditions,  facilities,  and  edu¬ 
cational  programs  which  make  every 
college  a  unique  refractory  organism  and 
to  seek  quick  solutions  in  the  greener 
pastures  of  someone  else’s  campus.  To  do 
so,  however,  is  to  ignore  the  basic  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  any  administrator,  namely, 
not  simply  to  effect  changes,  but  to  make 
them  stick.  The  longevity  of  any  change 
is  in  direct  relationship  to  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  to  the  local  scene — appropriate  in  the 
sense  that  the  faculty  perceive  the  need 
for  the  change,  are  ready  to  accept  it,  are 
themselves  involved  in  the  decision,  and 
are  convinced  the  college  administration 
is  not  indulging  in  flighty  manipulations 
which  confuse  change  with  progress.  The 
size  of  the  student  body,  the  quality  of 


the  students,  the  housing  arrangements) 
the  faculty  load,  the  physical  location  of 
the  college,  the  availability  of  interested 
and  qualified  p>ersonnel,  the  intangible 
spirit  and  sense  of  community,  the  real¬ 
ities  of  the  budget,  are  all  variables  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  by  any  in¬ 
stitution  in  developing  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  a  successful  advising  program.  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  still  more  an  art  than  a 
science,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most 
larger  universities  need  to  rely  more  and 
more  on  formal  organizational  structures 
and  devices.  It  is  therefore  essential  that 
any  academic  advising  program  which  is 
to  have  deep  and  lasting  roots  must  grow 
out  of  the  special  circumstances  on  each 
campus;  it  must  of  necessity  be  unique  in 
extent,  structure,  and  emphasis  even 
though,  as  elaborated  above,  there  will 
be  common  principles  and  common  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  administration,  with  faculty  help, 
must  formulate  and  publish  a  clear 
philosophy  of  advising;  specifically,  the 
college  must  face  squarely  the  primary 
question  of  what  responsibilities  toward 
its  undergraduates  it  is  and  is  not  willing 
to  assume,  and  why.  On  university 
campuses  this  question  must  be  faced 
and  answered  on  a  total  institutional 
basis  if  there  is  to  be  any  realistic  hope 
for  coordination  of  effort.  Without  such 
clear  formulation,  an  advising  program 
has  no  moral  center,  so  to  speak,  and 
quickly  drifts  into  the  dangerous  waters 
of  policy  through  expedience.  Without  a 
criterion,  intelligent  evaluation  is  dif¬ 
ficult;  students  and  faculty  criticize  it 
for  the  wrong  reasons,  the  staff  involved 
becomes  defensive  and  sensitive,  mis¬ 
understandings  develop  between  one 
agency  and  another,  and  struggle  for 
power  replaces  constructive  cooperative 
effort  toward  a  common  goal.  Nothing 
is  so  essential  in  creating  the  climate  for 
an  intelligent,  effective  advisory  program 
than  this  formulation  of  a  basic  philoso¬ 
phy.  In  meeting  this  primary  responsibil¬ 
ity,  the  administration  should  not  confuse 
means  with  ends.  A  new  committee,  a 
co-ordinator  of  student  affairs,  a  survey 
and  fact-finding  group  are  simply  devices 
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■  for  clarifying  issues  which,  after  full  dis¬ 
cussion  by  administration  and  faculty, 
need  judicious,  forthright  translation 

I  into  operating  principles. 

I  This  essential  first  step,  thus  far  widely 
I  avoided,  is  a  relatively  easy  one  to  take. 

Colleges  already  have  opierating  advisory 
i  programs;  no  major  pioneering  efforts 

are  needed.  The  chief  task  is  to  examine 
I  critically  the  implicit  assumptions  in 

L  current  practice,  state  them  clearly,  con- 

f  firm  or  modify  them,  and  thereby  put  the 
whole  program  on  an  expressed,  positive 
basis — a  basis  of  announced  principle 
rather  than  anecdotal  experience.  An 
exceedingly  important  by-product  of  such 
]  critical  review  is  the  opportunity  to  re- 

I  emphasize  the  key  fact  that  academic  ad¬ 

vising  is  a  college  responsibility.  The 
[  administration  and  the  faculty  in  general 
must  be  fully  cognizanl  of  and  genuinely 
committed  to  the  undertying  principles  of 
i  the  advisory  program  even  though  the 

ultimate  implementaticn  is  delegated  to  a 
'  few  staff  members. 

Another  major  responsibility  of  the 
administration  is  to  give  adequate,  gen- 
•  uine,  continuing  support  to  whatever 

program  is  established.  Faculty  members 
are  keenly  sensitive  to  the  very  real  dif¬ 
ferences  which  sometimes  exist  between 
public  platform  generalities  of  deans  and 
presidents  and  the  private,  expedient 
decisions  sometimes  made  by  these  gentle¬ 
men.  It  doesn’t  take  a  PhD  too  long  to 
[  discover  which  side  of  his  bread  has  the 

■  oleomargarine  and  which  side  has  the 
schmaltz.  Not  only  should  the  program 
get  adequate  staff  support  and  a  reason¬ 
able  budget,  but  more  important,  superior 

I  contributions  by  faculty  advisers  should 

be  fully  and  unequivocally  recognized 
either  by  merit  increases  or  as  important 
I  factors  in  promotion. 

The  faculty  has  its  significant  role  to 
play,  not  only  in  the  formulation  of  ob¬ 
jectives,  but  in  the  less  glamorous  task  of 

1  making  the  program  work.  Administra¬ 

tors  are  not  the  only  ones  guilty  of  pay¬ 
ing  lip  service  to  a  worthy  project;  fac¬ 
ulty  themselves  can  make  impassioned 
speeches  in  favor  of  improved  student- 
faculty  relations  and  then  scurry  to  the 


privacy  of  their  laboratory  or  their  closed 
office  which  opens  to  students  every  other 
Saturday  from  11-12  by  appointment 
only.  The  tendency  by  many  faculty  to 
shun  academic  counseling  duties  as  a 
deterrent  to  professional  growth,  as  a 
detour  on  the  highroad  of  promotion,  is 
easily  understandable  on  all  too  many 
campuses  where  “publish  or  perish”  is  the 
Procrustean  rule.  Since  academic  ad¬ 
visory  needs  of  the  undergraduates  are 
urgently  real  and  must  be  met  by  some¬ 
one,  continued  avoidance  of  responsible 
participation  by  the  faculty  simply  cre¬ 
ates  a  vacuum  which  the  professionals 
are  eager  to  fill.  It  is  no  adequate  defense 
to  allow  the  entire  burden  of  the  ad¬ 
vising  program  to  fall  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  few  self-sacrificing  faculty  assisted  by 
the  left-handed  efforts  of  junior  members 
who  have  been  offered  up  as  “conscience 
money”  by  the  senior  staff.  Unless  the 
program  has  the  active,  visible  support  of 
the  senior,  established  members  of  the 
of  the  faculty,  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
creating  wide  and  lasting  faculty  accept¬ 
ance. 

Finally,  the  organization  of  the  ad¬ 
vising  program  can  aid  materially  in  its 
successful  operation.  While  each  college 
will  need  to  work  out  the  sp>ecific  details 
to  suit  local  conditions,  five  general  ob¬ 
jectives  should  be  realized. 

I.  The  program  should  be  so  organized 
that  the  faculty  are  responsibly  involved 
and  are  not  merely  co-opted  clerks.  A 
once-a-semester  card-signing  orgy,  no 
matter  how  efficiently  organized  and 
tastefully  arranged,  is  in  itself  a  pallid 
excuse  for  using  faculty  advisers.  Simi¬ 
larly,  assigning  faculty  to  a  one-stop 
service  station  for  rules  interpretation  is 
another  unsatisfactory,  unsatisfying  use 
of  “high-priced”  talent.  The  mere  pres¬ 
ence  of  faculty  as  advisers  does  not  auto¬ 
matically  guarantee  a  faculty  advising 
program.  This  transformation  cannot 
take  place  unless  the  program  allows  and 
encourages  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
unique  talents  of  the  faculty — not  as  clerks 
and  bookkeepers,  but  as  informed,  inter¬ 
ested  teachers  of  undergraduates.  Specif¬ 
ically,  the  program  must  be  designed  so 
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that  each  faculty  adviser  is  expected  to 
explore  with  his  students  significant 
questions  about  the  rationale  of  gradua¬ 
tion  requirements,  the  intelligent  choice 
of  vocational  and  professional  objectives, 
the  need  for  a  strategic  plan  in  achiev¬ 
ing  maximum  benefit  from  college.  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  all  advisers  have  a  responsibility 
to  provide  accurate,  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  about  courses,  programs,  and 
requirements,  but  this  duty  should  be 
conceived  as  a  means  to  advising  and  not 
as  an  end  in  itself. 

To  enable  the  faculty  adviser  to  meet 
his  responsibilities  effectively,  he  needs 
to  be  informed  about  the  essential  gradu¬ 
ation  requirements,  the  course  offerings 
in  the  college,  and  the  auxiliary  services 
available  to  students.  In  addition,  he 
needs  to  be  provided  with  key  data  about 
each  of  his  advisees — a  personnel  file, 
which  in  turn  becomes  a  continuing 
record  of  all  matters  affecting  a  student’s 
academic  status.  Further,  the  faculty 
adviser  should  be  empowered  to  make 
administrative  decisions  about  a  student’s 
program — to  be  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  requirements 
is  being  met.  In  summary,  the  adviser 
should  have  the  status  and  power  of  an 
assistant  to  the  dean  (as  he  has  in  Colum¬ 
bia  College,  for  example)  and  receive 
adequate  training,  information,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  support  to  carry  out  his 
duties  knowledgeably  and  exp)editiously. 

2.  Since  not  all  faculty  members  are 
willing  or  able  to  be  useful  advisers  to 
undergraduates,  there  must  be  provision 
for  selection  and  rotation.  The  ad¬ 
ministrative  oflScer  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  empowered  to  make  final 
decisions  concerning  nominees  to  insure  a 
reasonably  broad  participation  by  quali¬ 
fied,  interested  faculty.  When  necessary, 
he  should  be  able  to  initiate  action — to 
request  the  services  of  a  specially  de¬ 
sirable  staff  member.  Conversely,  if  for 
any  reason,  a  faculty  adviser’s  services 
are  below  par,  the  chief  administrative 
oflBcer  should  not  stand  idly  by;  he 
should  be  expected  and  authorized  to 
terminate  the  advisory  duties  of  such  a 
staff  member.  Rotation  of  advisers  after 


three  to  five  years’  service  is  also  an  essen¬ 
tial  principle  if  new  blood  is  to  come  into 
the  program,  and  if  the  advantages  of 
the  counseling  experience  are  to  be  made 
widely  available  to  faculty.  Academic 
advising  can  provide  a  faculty  member 
with  direct,  first-hand  experience  with  a 
wide  range  of  student  and  curricular 
problems  not  otherwise  easily  come  by. 
As  a  consequence,  he  can  get  a  birdseye 
view  of  college  and  university  operations 
which  should  make  his  own  depart¬ 
mental  role  more  comprehensible  and,  in 
general,  enhance  his  value  to  the  college. 
In  the  complex  separateness  of  a  large 
college,  the  opportunity  for  comprehen¬ 
sive  involvement  with  college-wide  prob¬ 
lems  is  invaluable;  an  intelligently  con¬ 
ceived  advisory  program  with  reasonable 
rotational  provisions  can  provide  such  an 
exp>erience. 

3.  The  pressing  problem  of  the  proper 
relationship  between  the  varied  pro¬ 
fessional  agencies  and  the  academic  ad¬ 
visory  staff  can  no  longer  be  ignored  or 
left  to  chance.  Although  the  formulation 
of  a  clear  general  philosophy  of  advising 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  closing  the 
gap,  a  statement  of  principles  by  itself  is 
not  enough.  Mutual  understanding,  re¬ 
spect,  and  confidence  can  come  in  part 
through  the  accumulated  exp>eriences  of 
day-to-day  contacts,  through  personal 
knowledge  of  each  other.  So  important  is 
this  direct  personal  awareness,  however, 
that  it  should  not  be  left  to  casual, 
accidental  telephone  conversations  or 
corridor  conferences,  as  useful  as  such 
contacts  often  are.  In  a  major  university, 
personnel  change  and  functions  fluctuate 
too  rapidly  for  reporting  by  the  grapevine. 
To  provide  an  effective,  continuing  means 
for  exchange  of  information,  for  a  joint 
discussion  of  a  common  issue,  and  for 
keeping  each  agency  aware  of  every 
other,  a  regular  opportunity  for  meeting 
should  be  established.  These  meetings, 
possibly  at  a  weekly  lunch  as  at  Harvard, 
should  be  under  the  leadership  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  advisory  staff  and  should  regularly 
include  representatives  from  all  major 
agencies  actively  involved  in  student 
counseling.  Agenda  items  could  range 
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from  discussion  of  policy  issues,  to  pro¬ 
cedural  matters,  to  review  of  individual 
student  cases  which  touch  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  two  or  more  agencies.  In  this  active, 
regular,  common  discussion  of  student 
problems,  personnel  in  all  agencies  would 
get  a  more  focussed  picture  of  each  other 
and  of  the  several  points  of  view.  Any 
incipient  misunderstanding  or  disagree¬ 
ments  could  be  aired  and  resolved 
rationally  in  light  of  the  basic,  accepted 
aims  of  the  over-all  counseling  philoso¬ 
phy. 

4.  The  accumulated  information  and 
insights  derived  from  the  academic  ad¬ 
vising  exp>erience  are  of  potential  practical 
value,  not  only  to  the  individuals  involved 
but  to  the  college  as  a  whole.  From  steady 
contact  with  students,  faculty  advisers 
are  in  a  position  to  evaluate  pragmatically 
such  aspects  of  the  college  program  as  the 
curriculum,  the  pattern  of  graduation  re¬ 
quirements,  the  efficacy  of  rules  and 
regulations  affecting  students,  and  the 
advising  system  itself.  Efficient  use  of 
this  accumulated  data  cannot  be  made 
unless  it  is  consciously  collected  and 
judiciously  evaluated.  This  implies  a 
deliberate  regard  for  rules  of  elementary 
educational  research  so  that  the  data  can 
have  more  validity  than  the  less  formal 
method  of  “remembrance  of  things  past.” 
A  steady  flow  of  ordered  information  and 
reactions  from  advisers  to  such  other 
college  agencies  as  the  committees  on 
admissions,  curriculum,  and  academic 
regulations  would  be  of  material  help  to 
such  agencies  and  would  serve  to  under¬ 
score  the  continuing  practical  utility  of 
the  advisory  program  itself. 

5.  The  fifth  general  principle  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  if  an  academic  advisory  program 
is  to  have  full  acceptance  and  vigorous 
growth,  is  that  of  continued  publicity 
both  within  and  without  the  college. 
There  are  really  two  issues  here,  the  first 
a  matter  of  conveying  clearly  to  stu¬ 
dents,  parents,  alumni,  secondary  school 
teachers  and  counselors,  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  general,  the  purposes,  services, 
methods,  and  results  of  the  college  aca¬ 
demic  advising  program.  In  brief,  this  is 


essentially  reaffirming  the  raison  d’ilre 
of  the  advisory  service  so  that  it  may  be 
understood  and  used  for  what  it  is.  The 
second  issue  is  the  need  for  frequent 
periodic  reports  to  the  faculty,  not 
primarily  to  convey  information,  but  to 
keep  faculty  members  steadily  aware  of 
the  advising  program  and  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  its  effective  operation. 
The  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of 
many  faculty  to  become  circumscribed 
by  personal  or  departmental  interests 
too  often  results  in  the  isolation  of  ad¬ 
vising  from  the  main  current  of  faculty 
concern.  The  program  will  drift  into  a 
backwater  unless  continuing  efforts  are 
made  to  jog  the  minds  and  the  consciences 
of  the  faculty  about  their  personal  and 
collective  responsibility. 

Thus  endeth  the  lesson.  If  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  suggestions,  and  observations  have 
any  validity,  they  will  find  their  justifica¬ 
tion  in  use.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the 
ambiguity,  tentativeness,  and  clerical 
emphasis  which  characterize  most  ad¬ 
vising  programs  stem  from  a  fundamental 
contradiction  between  principle  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Almost  every  faculty  man  and  ad¬ 
ministrator  with  whom  I  talked  stated 
emphatically  that  the  teacher  is  the  only 
logical  candidate  for  academic  adviser, 
but  a  close  look  at  the  local  picture  re¬ 
veals  that  many  faculty  have  eschewed 
p>ersonal  involvement  in  undergraduate 
advising.  Perhaps,  as  some  of  my  pro¬ 
fessional  friends  intimate,  resp>onsible  in¬ 
volvement  of  faculty  in  meaningful  ad¬ 
vising  is  a  forlorn  hope.  Strong  pulls  on 
many  campuses  force  a  man  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  devoting  his  time  to  his 
students,  even  if  he  wants  to.  Neverthe¬ 
less  in  spite  of  these  p>owerful  inducements 
for  quick  preferment,  there  are  a  hearten¬ 
ing  number  of  teachers  on  every  campus 
who  willingly  give  time  and  thoughtful 
concern  to  their  students — time  that  is 
usually  unrecognized,  unrewarded,  and 
unsung.  This  sizeable  reservoir  of  genuine 
faculty  interest  in  students  and  their 
problems  is  waiting  to  be  tapped  by  any 
institution  which  is  willing  to  make  the 
effort  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  price. 


Edgar  G.  Johnston,  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Michigan 

A  Decade  of  Dependents’  Schools 


To  MANY  THE  TERM  “Dependents’  School’’ 
will  seem  a  curious  one.  Although  these 
schools  have  been  in  existence — and 
some  of  the  high  schools  have  held 
membership  in  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  for  ten  years — there  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  many  school  people,  “state¬ 
side,’’  who  are  unfamiliar  with  their 
existence,  character,  and  significance.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  describe 
briefly  these  peculiarly  American  institu¬ 
tions,  to  give  a  brief  history  of  their  de¬ 
velopment,  to  trace  their  relationships 
with  the  North  Central  Association,  to  in¬ 
dicate  some  of  the  problems  which  both 
the  schools  and  the  Association  face 
in  maintaining  appropriate  educational 
standards,  and  to  suggest  possible  lines 
of  future  development. 

Dep>endents’  Schools  are  schools  main¬ 
tained  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  for 
school  age  dep>endents  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel  serving  with  our  armed 
forces  abroad.  They  are  not  related  to  the 
extensive  educational  opportunities  pro¬ 
vided  for  service  jiersonnel  under  the  I 
and  E  (Information  and  Education)  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Services  or  the  correspondence 
courses  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute  (USAFI).  At 
present  there  are  Dependents’  Schools 
op)erating  in  the  British  Isles,  Europe, 
North  Africa,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Far 
East.  Since  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
children  of  military  personnel  are  in  the 
younger  age  brackets,  the  majority  of  the 
schools  cover  the  elementary  level  only. 
There  are,  however,  between  forty  and 
fifty  high  schools  maintained  by  the  three 
services.  Most  of  these  are  accredited  by 
the  North  Central  Association  (The 
Quarterly  for  July,  1957,  lists  41  De¬ 


pendents’  Schools  as  member  institu¬ 
tions). 

In  many  ways,  the  elementary  schools 
maintained  for  children  of  military  per¬ 
sonnel  abroad  are  the  most  exciting 
phase  of  this  experiment  in  educational 
export.  They  are  the  most  influential, 
since  their  enrollment  embraces  approxi¬ 
mately  92  per  cent  of  the  more  than 
90,000  Dependents’  Schools’  pupils,  and 
schools  for  the  earlier  grades  have  fol¬ 
lowed  our  troops  into  many  out-of-the- 
way  places  where  numbers  do  not  war¬ 
rant  the  establishment  of  high  schools. 
Since  the  direct  contact  of  the  Association 
is,  however,  only  with  accredited  second¬ 
ary  schools,  the  rest  of  this  discussion  will 
be  confined  primarily  to  schools  at  this 
level. 

For  several  reasons  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  complete  and  precise  enrollment 
figures  for  the  Dependents’  Schools. 
Changing  troop  assignments  result  in 
shifts  in  the  pupil  population  of  specific 
schools,  in  some  cases  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals.  Not  only  do  the  three  Services 
operate  separately,  with  different  prac¬ 
tices  as  to  school  organization  and  census, 
but  there  is  not  uniformity  of  practice 
among  the  various  army  commands.  For 
example,  USAREUR  (United  States 
Army  Europe)  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Army  Schools  in  Germany  and  France; 
USFA  (United  States  Forces  in  Austria) 
formerly  operated  schools  for  dependents 
in  Austria  and  at  Livorno,  Italy;  the 
Eighth  Army,  Troop  Information  and 
Education  Section,  is  in  charge  of  Army 
Schools  in  the  Far  East.  Until  withdrawal 
of  American  and  British  troops,  a  separate 
command  operated  the  School  in  Trieste. 
The  Air  Force  maintains  a  Dependents 
Education  Program,  covering  Air  Force 
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bases  overseas,  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  in  the 
Zone  of  the  Interior.  The  Navy  operates 
schools  at  Naval  installations. 

For  the  school  year  1955-56,  USAREUR 
reported  31,265  dependents  in  55  kinder¬ 
gartens,  94  elementary  schools,  and  14 
high  schools.  Comparable  figures  for 
Austria  were  not  available. 

The  Air  Force  Dependents  Education 
Program  reported  27,481  elementary  and 
high  school  pupils  enrolled  in  83  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  and  12  high  schools  overseas 
with  an  additional  4,588  in  the  Zone  of 
the  Interior  which  includes  Puerto  Rico. 
In  the  Far  East,  where  schools  of  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  are  united  in  one 
command,  the  peak  enrollment  for  1955- 
56  was  21,137  from  kindergarten  through 
grade  12.  Of  these,  1,548  were  in  grades 
9  to  12.  The  Navy  reports  5,903  enrolled 
in  Navy  dependents’  schools  1955-56 
(with  another  2,624  in  schools  of  the 
Canal  Zone  or  local  tuition  schools,  and 
1,517  Navy  dependents  in  Army  or  Air 
Force  schools).  The  total  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  Dependents’  Schools  of 
the  three  services  in  1955-56  was  well  over 
90,000.  The  enrollment  in  high  schools 
accredited  by  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  that  year  was  8,392. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

What  has  grown  into  the  extensive  edu¬ 
cational  system  represented  by  the  De¬ 
pendents’  Schools  program  of  today 
began  in  a  small  way  in  1946.  With  the 
installation  of  an  occupation  army  in 
Germany  on  a  continuing  basis,  it  became 
clear  that  the  morale  of  occupation  troops 
and  civilian  employees  demanded  the 
provision  of  normal  living  conditions, 
with  the  opportunity  for  men  in  service 
to  be  accompanied  by  their  families.  This 
raised  the  question  of  educational  pro¬ 
vision  for  school  age  children.  The  De¬ 
pendents’  Schools  program  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  and 
formally  established  May  4,  1946,  for  the 
European  Command,  then  operating  in 
Frankfort,  Germany.  Teachers  and  edu¬ 
cational  administrators  were  recruited 
from  the  United  States  and  on  October 


14,  1946,  38  elementary  schools  and  five 
high  schools  opened  their  doors  to  2,800 
American  dependent  children.* 

Funds  for  support  of  the  program  were 
made  available  from  the  army  appropria¬ 
tion  and  Colonel  James  P.  Murphy  was 
designated  as  Chief  of  the  Dependents’ 
Schools  Service.  Active  administration  of 
the  schools  was  delegated  to  a  head¬ 
quarters  staff  of  civilian  educators  in¬ 
cluding  a  director  of  education,  super¬ 
visors  of  secondary  and  of  elementary 
education,  of  personnel  and  administra¬ 
tion,  of  audio-visual  aids  and  music,  of 
the  German  language  program,  and  of 
health  services.  Later,  specialists  in 
library  and  in  guidance  were  added  and, 
as  the  number  of  schools  increased,  re¬ 
gional  superintendents. 

The  mission  of  the  Dependents’  Schools 
Program  was  defined  as  “to  provide 
American  dependents  abroad  with  an  edu¬ 
cation  comparable  to  that  afforded  by  the 
better  American  public  school  systems  in 
the  United  States.”  Those  in  charge  of 
the  program  were  early  concerned  with 
recognition  of  the  standard  of  work  by 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States 
since  most  pupils  would  be  returning 
home  to  continue  their  education.  The 
Director  of  Education,  Virgil  R.  Walker, 
and  the  Supervisor  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  Richard  R.  Meyering,  were  from 
Minnesota  and  Michigan,  respectively, 
and  so  were  familiar  with  the  advantages 
of  North  Central  Association  membership. 
During  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the 
schools,  Walker  wrote  to  George  W. 
Rosenlof,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  in¬ 
quiring  about  the  possibility  of  accredita¬ 
tion  by  this  Association  of  the  five  high 
schools  then  operating  in  Berlin,  Frank- 

•  A  letter  from  George  Y.  Wilkins,  Director  of 
Dependents’  Schools  of  the  Navy,  indicates  that  the 
earliest  Navy  Dependent's  Sdiool  was  one  at 
Guantavamo  Bay,  Cuba,  organized  prior  to  1 940  as 
a  cooperative  school  supported  by  tuition  fees.  In 
1946,  administration  and  support  of  the  school  were 
assumed  by  the  Navy.  In  1 948,  the  school  was  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  The  first  Navy  Dependents’ 
High  School  to  apply  for  membership  in  the  North 
Central  Association  was  that  at  Naples,  accredited 
in  1953. 
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furt,  Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  NUrnberg. 
The  question  was  referred  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Secondary  Schools  and  in  the 
meantime  Walker  was  asked  to  provide 
more  information  and  to  arrange  for  a  visit 
to  the  schools  and  a  report  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  by  Superintendent  Virgil  Rogers,  of 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  Germany  on  an  assignment  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  The  desired 
information  was  not  available  in  time  for 
action  by  the  Commission  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  March,  19^7,  so  action  was 
deferred  until  the  Meetings  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association  in  June  of  that  year. 

Superintendent  Rogers  met  with  the 
Administrative  Committee  on  June  26 
and  presented  a  favorable  report  on  the 
schools.  There  were  obvious  problems 
about  the  adequacy  of  school  buildings  in 
several  of  the  centers  but,  in  his  judgment, 
this  was  offset  by  the  quality  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  provision  of  instructional 
supplies  and  library  materials.  He  stressed 
the  concern  of  parents  of  high  school 
pupils  that  the  schools  have  the  stamp  of 
approval  of  accrediting  by  a  regional 
association  which  would  be  recognized  by 
Colleges  in  the  United  States  and  re¬ 
ported  willingness  of  Army  authorities  to 
meet  the  standards  of  the  Association  in 
every  way. 

The  Administrative  Committee  gave 
extended  consideration  to  the  request  of 
the  schools  and  to  Rogers’s  rep>ort.  The 
Association  had  never  accredited  schools 
outside  its  geographic  area.  Would  this 
establish  a  precedent  which  might  prove 
embarrassing?  Several  of  the  schools  were 
quite  small — much  smaller  than  would  be 
acceptable  in  one  of  the  states  of  the  NCA 
— with  consequent  problems  of  providing 
adequate  breadth  of  curriculum.  Military 
administration  is,  appropriately,  quite 
different  from  educational  administration. 
W’ould  this  hamper  the  development  of 
the  educational  program?  In  view  of  the 
remoteness  of  these  schools,  would  it  be 
possible  for  the  Association  to  provide  the 
stimulus  and  leadership  which  the  State 


Committees,  educational  conferences,  and 
the  annual  meeting  offer  for  member 
schools?  Is  the  accreditation  of  these 
schools  a  legitimate  function  of  the  NCA 
or  might  it  more  appropriately  be  under¬ 
taken  by  one  of  the  other  regional  as¬ 
sociations?  These  are  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  the  committee  deliberated. 
Offsetting  these  considerations  was  the 
recognition  that  acceptance  of  the  schools 
would  be  a  major  contribution  to  the 
morale  of  American  troops  abroad  and  a 
service  to  a  fine  group  of  American  young 
jieople,  many  of  whom  had  left  North 
Central  Schools  and  would  return  to 
schools  and  colleges  in  this  area.  The 
Administrative  Committee  recommended 
acceptance  of  the  five  schools  to  member¬ 
ship  and  the  Executive  Committee  took 
the  following  action  on  June  27,  1947: 

The  Executive  Committee  approved  a  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Administrative  committee  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  schoob  relative  to  the  accred¬ 
iting  of  the  American  Dependents’  Secondary 
Schoob  located  in  the  American  Zone  of  Occupied 
Germany.  The  Adminbtrative  Committee  under 
thb  motion  recommends  to  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  the  acceptance  of  the  American  Dependents’ 
Secondary  Schoob  in  Germany  (Heidelberg,  Munich, 
Numberg,  Frankfurt,  and  Berlin)  for  accrediting, 
subject  to  completion  and  filing  of  annual  reports. 
Thb  action  includes  the  current  year  1946-47.  It  is  , 
recommended  further  that  notice  be  sent  to  the  other 
regional  accrediting  assocbtions  with  respect  to  this 
action. 

With  this  action  the  Association  em¬ 
barked  on  its  Dependents’  Schools  ven¬ 
ture.  It  was  anticipated  that  this  would 
be  a  temporary  and  minor  activity.  Such 
has  not  proved  to  be  the  case. 

In  order  to  implement  the  Executive 
Committee’s  action  Chairman  Boardman 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  and  on 
August  22,  1947,  gave  it  the  following 
assignment: 

The  function  of  thb  committee  will  be  to  act  in 
the  usual  capacities  of  a  State  Committee  and  also 
as  Reviewing  Committee  for  these  schoob.  Since 
they  compose  a  unique  group,  it  does  not  seem  wise 
for  their  annual  reports  to  go  to  the  usual  Reviewing 
Committees.  In  case  of  criticism  of  a  specific  school 
thb  committee  may  seek  advice  of  the  total  group 
of  State  Chairmen,  if  it^desires,  but  I  believe  it 
should  report  to  the  Commission  as  any  other  Re¬ 
viewing  Committee  does. 
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The  duties  of  this  Committee  should  not  be  oner* 
ous,  since  there  are  only  five  schools  in  this  group. 

One  of  the  first  undertakings  of  the 
new  committee  was  to  develop  a  set  of 
guiding  principles  to  guide  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  its  relations  with  the  Dependents’ 
Schools.  The  statement,  subsequently 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee 
is  as  follows: 

UEUBERSHIP  or  DEPENDENTS’  SCHOOLS  IN 
THE  association' 

1.  The  Commission  should  establish  a  standing 
Committee  on  American  Dependents’  Schools. 

2.  It  should  function  as  a  “state  committee’’  in 
relation  to  these  schools  and  should  have  the 
powers  and  duties  ordinarily  assigned  to  State 
Committees. 

3.  The  Policies,  Regulations,  and  Criteria  for  the 
A  pproval  of  Secondary  Schools  should  serve  as 
the  ultimate  basis  for  evaluation  of  Depend¬ 
ents’  Schools  requesting  membership  in  the 
Association.  The  Committee  on  American  De¬ 
pendents’  Schools  and  the  Association  should, 
however,  give  special  consideration  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  under  which  these  schools 
operate.  A  Dependents’  School  “should  be 
judged  upon  the  basis  of  the  total  pattern  it 
presents  as  an  institution  of  its  type,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  its  operation,  its  needs,  it  appropriate¬ 
ness  to  the  situation,  and  its  organization  in 
terms  of  its  purposes  and  available  facilities.” 
In  general  a  Dependents’  School  should  not  be 
denied  membership  because  it  fails  to  meet 
qiecific  standards,  if  its  total  pattern  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  operation  seems  effective. 

4.  In  temporary  educational  institutions  serving 
particular  and  immediate  purposes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  American  Dependents’  Schools,  it  is 
exceptionally  important  that  teachers  be  well 
qualified  and  that  adequate  library  and  lab¬ 
oratory  facilities  be  available.  In  reviewing  ap¬ 
plications  of  American  Dependents’  Schools, 
close  attention  should  be  paid  to  these  two 
considerations. 

5.  Small  enrollments  should  not  be  the  sole  factor 
in  denying  admission,  if  the  purposes  of  the 
school  are  justifiable,  if  the  teachers  meet  ac¬ 
ceptable  standards  of  ability  and  preparation, 
and  if  adequate  library  and  laboratory  facili¬ 
ties  are  available. 

6.  Applications  from  American  Dependents’ 
Schools  desiring  membership  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  reports  from  schools  which  already 
hold  membership  should,  in  the  future,  be 
handled  through  regular  channels  of  adopted 
procedure,  except  as  their  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  may  justify  modification  in  date  of 
filing  report  or  other  specific  regulations. 

‘  Memorandum  of  Committee  on  Dependents' 
Schools,  July,  1948. 


7.  Since  it  seems  evident  that  the  problem  of  ac¬ 
crediting  American  Dependents’  Schools  is  one 
to  which  accrediting  agencies  will  need  to  give 
attention  for  several  years  to  come,  and  since 
relationships  with  these  schools  involve  the 
other  regional  accrediting  associations,  at  least 
by  implication,  the  Committee  recommends 
that  an  approach  be  made  to  the  other  associa¬ 
tions  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  or  of 
the  Secondary  Commission,  looking  toward 
coordinated  action  in  accrediting  of  these 
schools.  It  may  be  desirable: 

a.  to  develop  a  joint  Committee  on  the  accredi¬ 
tation  of  American  Dependents’  Schools. 

b.  to  allocate  schoob  to  the  several  regional 
associations  in  terms  of  geographic  location. 

c.  to  continue  to  assume  responsibility  for  ac¬ 
crediting  American  Dependents’  Schools  but 
on  the  basis  of  policies  jointly  developed. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles, 
beginning  with  the  school  year  1947-48 
reports  were  processed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Dependents’  Schools,  acting  as 
a  “State  Committee’’  and  referred  to 
Reviewing  Committees  in  the  usual  way. 
In  1954,  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  enlarged  the  Committee  on  De¬ 
pendents’  Schools  to  five  members.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  serves  as 
chairman.  The  other  four  members  are 
appiointed  to  two-year  terms  on  a  stag¬ 
gered  basis.  It  is  the  piolicy  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  appoint  to  the  committee 
members  who  have  first  hand  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Dependents’  Schools 
through  service  on  visiting  teams. 

Any  idea  that  the  Dependents’  Schools 
problem  was  a  tempiorary  one  was  soon 
dispelled.  For  the  second  year  two  new 
schools  in  Germany  applied  for  member¬ 
ship  as  did  one  in  Vienna,  Austria,  as  well 
as  a  group  of  eight  in  the  Far  East  in  oc¬ 
cupied  areas  reaching  from  Tokyo  to  the 
Philippine  Islands.  R.  B.  Patin,  Director 
of  Education  for  the  8th  Army  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Tokyo,  came  to  Detroit  for  a 
conference  with  the  Chairman  of  the  De¬ 
pendents’  Schools  Committee.  A  former 
North  Central  principal  from  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio,  be  issued  the  Policies, 
Regulations  and  Criteria  of  the  NCA  as 
directives  to  be  complied  with  by  all  high 
schools  in  the  Far  Eastern  Theater. 

The  Air  Force  assumed  jesponsibility 
for  the  education  of  its  dependents, 
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effective  July  i,  1949.  The  Air  Force  high 
schools  holding  membership  in  the  As¬ 
sociation  are  located  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  North  Africa,  Japan, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  Navy  made  its  first  request  for  ac¬ 
crediting  of  a  high  school  by  the  North 
Central  Association  in  1952-53  when  the 
high  school  at  Naples,  Italy,  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  In  1955,  the  Antilles  High  School 
at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  was  added  and 
in  1956  the  Dependents’  School  at  Port 
Lyautey,  French  Morocco. 

In  accepting  the  first  Dependents’ 
Schools  in  1947,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  directed  that  “notice  be  sent  to 
the  other  regional  accrediting  associations 
with  resp>ect  to  this  action.’’  It  seemed  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  De¬ 
pendents’  Schools  and  to  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  that  a  conference  in¬ 
volving  representatives  of  the  other  re¬ 
gional  associations  and  the  armed  services 
was  desirable.  The  purpose  of  such  a  con¬ 
ference  should  be  the  exploration  of  the 
various  problems  involved  in  accrediting 
dependents’  schools,  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  establishment  of  uniform  poli¬ 
cies  mutually  agreed  upon.  After  several 
attempts,  such  a  conference  was  finally 
arranged  at  the  Haddon  Hall  Hotel  in 
Atlantic  City,  in  November,  1950.  In 
addition  to  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Middle  States  Association,  the 
New  England  Association,  the  North¬ 
west  Association  and  the  Southern  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  represented.  Governmental 
agencies  represented  included  the  Adju¬ 
tant  General’s  Office  of  the  Army  United 
States  OflSce  of  Education,  the  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Education  Division  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  Educational  Director  of  the 
Far  East  Dependents’  Schools  program 
and  a  former  regional  superintendent  in 
Germany  as  a  representative  of  the 
Dependents’  Schools  Detachment  of 
EUCOM  (European  Command,  later 
designated  United  States  Army,  Europe). 

It  was  agreed  by  the  conference  that,  since  the 
North  Central  Auociation  already  had  the  ma¬ 
chinery  set  up  for  consideration  of  accrediting  prob¬ 


lems,  accrediting  of  all  Dependents’  Schools  should 
be  carried  out  by  the  North  Central  Association  and 
the  other  associations  would  extend  to  the  schools 
the  same  privileges  and  recognition  as  are  accorded 
to  their  own  membership.  At  the  same  time,  the 
conference  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  to  set  up 
some  procedure  for  direct  contact  with  the  schools 
by  representatives  of  the  associations  or  visitors 
satisfactory  to  them  so  that  relationships  with  the 
schools  might  approximate  those  obtaining  for 
member  schools  in  the  United  States.  The  confer¬ 
ence  went  on  record:  “It  therefore  strongly  recom¬ 
mends  that  funds  be  provided  to  finance  a  visit  of 
all  Dependents’  Schools  to  be  accredited  by  a  com¬ 
petent  visiting  team  of  two  or  three  representatives 
of  the  regional  associations,  so  that  the  normal  pro¬ 
cedures  may  be  approximated.’’  Representatives  of 
the  Armed  Services  present  at  the  conference  par¬ 
ticipated  constructively  in  the  discussion  and  con¬ 
curred  in  the  recommendations.' 

In  line  with  these  recommendations, 
arrangements  were  made  during  1951-52 
for  visits  of  representatives  of  the  North 
Central  Association  to  the  Far  East,  to 
the  European  Theater,  and  to  the  Ramey 
Air  Base  School  in  Puerto  Rico,  which 
was  applying  for  membership.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  Far  East  were  Ray 
Smittle  of  Wayne  University  and  Paul 
Harnly,  Director  of  Secondary  Education 
in  Wichita,  Kansas,  who  were  to  be  in  the 
Orient  for  conferences  and  consultations 
with  Japanese  universities  and  school 
systems  under  the  auspices  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Oc¬ 
cupation  authorities.  The  team  to  the 
European  Theater  included  Carl  G.  F. 
Franzen,  Indiana  State  Committee  Chair¬ 
man,  and  A.  J.  Gibson,  Chairman  of 
the  West  Virginia  State  Committee. 
John  R.  Richards,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army; 
B.  Alden  Lillywhite,  from  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Security  Agency;  and  Lt.  Colonel 
Dudley  D.  Brodie  of  the  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral’s  office  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  accompanied  the  North  Central 
visitors.  George  Miller,  Director  of  Ad¬ 
missions  at  Wayne  University,  visited  the 
Ramey  Air  Base  School  in  Puerto  Rico 
as  a  representative  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association.  The  reports  of  these 
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representatives  were  most  helpful  to  the 
Committee  on  Dependents’  Schools  and 
were  a  source  of  encouragement  and  help 
to  the  schools  visited.  The  visitors  or  the 
institutions  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
nected  contributed  their  time  and  serv¬ 
ices.  Arrangement  for  transportation  and 
other  expenses  was  made  by  the  Adjutant 
General’s  office.  The  cooperation  of  the 
Adjutant  General’s  office  in  arranging 
for  these  visits  gave  convincing  evidence 
of  the  concern  of  the  Services  to  maintain 
an  excellent  educational  program  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  Association  in  con¬ 
structive  efforts  for  improvement. 

The  plan  of  regular  visits  to  the  De¬ 
pendents’  Schools  proved  so  valuable 
that  biennial  visits  by  representatives  of 
the  Association  to  the  three  major  areas 
of  concentration — Europe  and  North  Af¬ 
rica,  The  Far  East,  and  Puerto  Rico — 
have  been  made  a  continuing  policy. 
Expenses  of  the  visiting  teams  are  borne 
by  the  Armed  Services.  Outcomes  of  the 
visits  will  be  discussed  later  in  this 
article  and  a  roster  of  official  visitors  will 
be  appended. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 
SCHOOLS 

The  Dependents’  Schools  vary  widely 
in  enrollment,  in  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  in  degree  of  support  by  the  local 
military  administration,  in  contacts  with 
the  local  culture,  and  in  many  other 
ways.  It  would  be  hard  to  identify  a 
“typical”  Dependents’  School. 

The  variation  in  size  is  graphically 
revealed  in  the  “List  of  Member  Schools” 
in  The  Quarterly  for  July,  1956.  En¬ 
rollment  among  the  Dependents’  Schools 
ranges  from  34  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  to  636 
in  Kaiserslautern.  The  median  enrollment 
is  148  with  a  staff  of  ii  teachers.  The 
scattered  location  of  service  units  pre¬ 
sents  problems  in  the  case  of  high  school 
students.  Even  where  there  are  enough 
children  for  elementary  school  operation, 
there  may  be  several  high  school  students 
in  areas  too  remote  to  permit  transporta¬ 
tion  to  existent  secondary  schools.  This 
problem  has  been  met  in  two  ways.  For 


some,  correspondence  courses  have  been 
the  answer.  For  others,  dormitory  facil¬ 
ities  and  supervision  have  been  provided. 
This  applies  in  Germany,  France,  and 
some  schools  in  The  Far  East.  Pupils 
from  outlying  areas  are  brought  to  the 
school  on  Monday  morning  and  returned 
to  their  homes  on  Friday  night. 

Buildings,  particularly  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  program,  show  an  equal  range 
of  variation.  When  the  first  Dependents’ 
Schools  were  opened,  housing  accommo¬ 
dations  were  in  short  supply  in  most  of 
the  cities  where  American  troops  were 
stationed.  School  quarters  ranged  from 
barracks  or  quonset  huts  to  rooms  in 
Heidelberg  Castle.  Even  in  1953  one 
school  was  housed  in  an  automobile 
factory  shared  with  the  military  transport 
service  and  another  in  a  third-rate  hotel. 
The  fact  that,  in  spite  of  these  handicaps, 
an  effective  educational  program  was 
being  carried  on  is  a  tribute  to  the  in¬ 
genuity  and  devotion  of  school  people  and 
military  representatives  alike.  For  the 
most  part  schools  today  are  housed  in 
modern  school  buildings,  built  for  the 
purpose.  Many  of  these  would  be  occasion 
for  pride  in  any  North  Central  com¬ 
munity. 

In  general,  equipment  and  supplies 
have  been  provided  in  adequate  quantity 
(although  the  system  of  distribution  has 
presented  some  problems)  and  library 
appropriations  have  been  generous.  For 
the  first  year  of  organization  of  the  schools 
in  Germany  the  per  pupil  library  expendi¬ 
ture  was  $28.00  and  appropriations  have 
continued  at  a  high  level.  Service  of  the 
library  to  the  instructional  program  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  provision  in  most 
schools  of  a  trained  librarian.  In  addition, 
a  library  consultant  with  headquarters  in 
Karlsruhe  works  with  the  schools  of 
USAREUR. 

Curriculum  offerings  are  limited  by  the 
size  of  the  schools,  the  mobility  of  school 
population,  and  the  concern  of  most  par¬ 
ents  with  college  eligibility  of  their 
children.  As  a  result,  the  curriculum  is 
usually  of  the  college  preparatory  type, 
although  with  somewhat  more  variety 
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than  would  be  found  in  schools  of  com¬ 
parable  size  “stateside.”  Most  schools 
provide  at  least  limited  offerings  in  fine 
and  applied  arts,  music,  physical  edu¬ 
cation  and  commercial  subjects  and  a 
distinct  effort  is  being  made  to  enlarge 
opportunities  in  these  fields.  A  unique 
opportunity  is,  of  course,  provided  for 
learning  a  foreign  language.  In  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  instruction 
is  provided  in  the  language  of  the  country 
from  the  elementary  grades  up  through 
high  school,  with  native  teachers  as  in¬ 
structors. 

The  modern  concept  of  curriculum  in¬ 
cludes  the  so-called  “extra-curricular 
activities”  which  are  an  important  part 
of  the  educational  program.  In  the  De¬ 
pendents’  Schools  they  play  a  significant 
role.  Student  councils  were  found  in  all 
the  schools  we  visited  and,  in  some,  were 
a  vital  influence.  School  newspapers  and 
yearbooks  are  general.  Where  building  ac¬ 
commodations  permit,  school  assemblies 
are  held.  The  schools  of  USAREUR  pub¬ 
lish  a  combined  yearbook  Erinnerungen 
which  compares  favorably  with  anything 
published  on  this  side  of  the  water.  A 
wide  variety  of  clubs  stimulates  student 
interests.  A  particularly  interesting  proj¬ 
ect  has  been  the  area-wide  student 
council  conference  with  student  council 
officers  and  sponsors  in  attendance. 
Similarly,  the  students  involved  in  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  yearbook  in  individual 
schools  have  been  brought  together  in 
Frankfurt  for  a  week’s  planning  session. 
Of  particular  interest  are  the  Germen- 
American,  French- American,  and  Italian- 
American  clubs,  which  encourage  first 
hand  acquaintance  with  young  p>eople  of 
the  foreign  country  and  an  understanding 
of  its  culture.  Social  activities  and  ath¬ 
letics  are  well  developed.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter  it  seemed  to  this  observer  that 
there  was  a  saner  balance  between  the 
emphasis  on  championships  and  play  for 
all  than  exists  in  many  American  high 
schools.  The  very  isolation  of  some  schools 
encourages  athletic  relationships  with 
foreign  teams.  In  Tripoli,  for  example,  we 
found  basketball  games  scheduled  with 


teams  of  Italian  and  British  schools. 

Guidance  services  are  of  special  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  Dependents’  Schools.  The 
life  of  Service  p>ersonnel  is  a  roving  one. 
Rotation  of  troops  or  officers  calls  for 
relocation  of  families.  Most  students  in 
the  Dep>endents’  Schools  have  attended 
three  or  four  schools  already.  They  may 
be  in  a  different  school  next  year — or 
next  month.  Their  travels  have  contrib¬ 
uted  a  richness  of  educational  experi¬ 
ence  but  are  not  conducive  to  settled 
plans.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  extent 
to  which  guidance  is  recognized  in  the 
Dependents’  Schools  program.  In  most 
schools  a  counselor  has  been  appointed 
either  on  a  full-time  basis  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  smaller  schools,  for  a  portion  of  his 
assignment.  Counselors  are,  in  general, 
well  qualified  and  have  a  sound  point  of 
view  of  their  functions  as  coordinators  and 
leaders  as  well  as  specialists.  In  the  typical 
school,  the  homeroom  teacher  plays  a 
vital  part  in  the  total  guidance  program. 
Teachers  are  generally  sincerely  inter¬ 
ested  in  individual  pupils  and  their  prob¬ 
lems.  In  those  schools  which  maintain 
dormitories,  special  dormitory  counselors 
carry  out  an  important  guidance  function. 
In  1953,  a  guidance  sup>ervisor  was  added 
to  the  headquarters  staff  of  USAREUR: 
A  similar  position  is  being  set  up  for  the 
Air  Force  schools  in  the  European  Com¬ 
mand. 

The  key  to  the  effectiveness  of  any 
school  is  to  be  found  in  the  quality  of 
teaching  personnel.  It  has  been  the  con¬ 
sidered  judgment  of  all  North  Central 
Association  representatives  who  have 
participated  in  the  official  visits  to  the 
Dependents’  Schools  that  the  level  of 
personal  qualifications  and  professional 
competence  of  Dependents’  Schools  teach¬ 
ers  was  found  to  exceed  the  minimum 
requirements  of  a  bachelor’s  degree,  a 
state  teacher’s  certificate,  and  two  years 
of  teaching  experience  stipulated  by  all 
three  services  as  a  basis  for  employment. 
The  master’s  degree  is  common  and  the 
fact  that  teachers  are  recruited  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  adds  to  the 
breadth  of  experience  represented.  Un- 
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doubtedly  the  opportunity  for  foreign 
travel  and  the  challenge  of  an  exciting 
educational  venture  have  attracted  a 
superior  group  of  teachers.  Much  credit 
is  due  to  the  careful  recruiting  procedures 
followed  by  the  several  services.  Teams 
of  experienced  administrators  from  the 
various  over-seas  theaters,  together  with 
representatives  of  the  divisions  of  Civilian 
Personnel  have  spent  several  months  each 
year  interviewing  prospective  teachers 
and  administrators  at  selected  centers 
throughout  the  United  States.  An  evi¬ 
dence  of  careful  screening  is  the  fact  that 
for  USAREUR  alone  more  than  4,000 
applicants  were  interviewed  last  year  to 
fill  800  teaching  and  administrative 
positions. 

The  fact  that  most  teachers  in  De¬ 
pendents’  Schools  are  on  leaves  of  absence 
from  positions  to  which  they  expect  to 
return  results  in  a  high  rate  of  turn-over. 
This  situation  presents  both  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  It  results  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  infusion  of  new  blood  to  the  schools. 
At  the  same  time  it  makes  more  difficult 
the  maintenance  of  continuity  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  of  educational  planning.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  lack  of  opportu¬ 
nity  for  frequent  contact  with  other  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  stimulus  which  comes  from 
attendance  at  educational  conferences 
or  enrollment  in  advanced  educational 
courses,  makes  especially  important 
skilled  supervisory  leadership  and  con¬ 
sultant  service.  The  administrative  and 
supervisory  leadership  has  varied  among 
the  different  services  and  theaters  of 
command.  Of  course  the  first  “line  of 
defense’’  is  to  be  found  in  the  immediate 
administrative  leadership  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  school.  Almost  all  schools  have 
fully  qualified  principals.  There  is  here 
some  problem  of  turnover  although  not 
so  acute  as  in  the  case  of  teachers. 

It  is  at  the  school-system  level  that  we 
find  the  greatest  variation  and  the  chief 
inadequacies.  In  some  instances  provision 
of  supervisory  personnel  has  not  been 
made  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
school  system  involved  or  distances 
separating  schools  of  the  same  system. 


Since  continuity  is  important  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  sup>ervisory  positions, 
the  recruiting  problem  here  has  been 
more  difficult  than  for  the  teaching  staff. 

While  a  teacher  may,  in  most  cases, 
receive  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  or  two 
years  without  loss  of  position  or  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities,  it  is  more  difficult 
for  an  administrator  to  be  replaced  on  a 
leave-of-absence  basis.  Many  capable 
young  administrators  might  be  interested 
in  a  period  of  experience  in  the  De¬ 
pendents’  Schools  if  they  could  be  sure 
that,  in  so  doing,  they  were  not  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  their  professional  careers  at  home.  In 
the  case  of  administrators,  as  well  as  of 
teachers,  a  liberal  leave-of-absence  policy 
by  boards  of  education  would  be  a  distinct 
service  to  the  Dependents’  Schools  and 
would  enrich  the  program  of  the  school  to 
which  the  overseas  teacher  returned. 

Differing  p>olicies  among  the  services 
have  prevented  the  most  effective  use  of 
available  supervisory  service.  In  the  Far 
East,  for  example,  schools  of  the  three 
Services  are  under  one  educational  di¬ 
rector  but  his  office  is  seriously  under¬ 
staffed  and  policies  developed  there  must 
filter  down  through  five  separate  com¬ 
mands  with  different  patterns  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  operation.  Until  quite  recently 
the  Air  Force  school  system  was  seriously 
under-staffed  in  supervisory  service.  It 
should  be  recognized  that  several  of  the 
Dependents’  Schools  systems  are  com¬ 
parable  in  size  to  those  of  Oklahoma  City 
or  Grand  Rapids  and  that  the  educational 
problems  are  considerably  more  complex. 
Teachers  on  the  job  need  more,  rather 
than  less,  help  in  the  classroom  and  more 
opi>ortunity  to  exchange  ideas  and  de¬ 
velop  plans  with  other  teachers.  In 
spite  of  handicaps,  some  excellent  work 
has  been  done  in  provision  of  consulta¬ 
tive  services  and  aid  in  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment.  Particularly  significant  has 
been  the  series  of  area  conferences  held 
for  teachers  and  administrators  in  Army 
schools  in  Germany  and  France.  At  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  these  conferences  have 
brought  together  school  principals,  gui¬ 
dance  counselors,  language  teachers,  and 
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teachers  of  other  fields  on  a  regional  basis 
for  curriculum  planning.  Similar  con¬ 
ferences  on  a  “workshop”  basis  operated 
for  the  Air  Force  schools  in  the  summer 
of  1957.  A  workshop  involving  two  Navy 
schools,  two  private  schools  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Clark  Air  Base 
School  was  reported  to  the  Dejjendents’ 
Schools  Committee  in  February,  1957. 
This  meeting  brought  together  nearly 
140  teachers  and  administrators. 

CONTACTS  WITH  SCHOOLS 

As  the  Association  has  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  Dependents’  Schools 
and  their  problems,  the  procedure  for 
admission  of  new  schools  and  for  further 
evaluating  those  already  members  has 
become  regularized  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Dependents’  Schools  Committee. 
Annual  report  forms  are  sent  to  the 
schools  for  completion  in  the  regular 
way  and  reviewed  by  the  Dependents’ 
Schools  Committee  acting  as  a  state  com¬ 
mittee.  There  are  some  notable  dif¬ 
ferences,  however,  between  the  De¬ 
pendents’  Schools  and  those  in  the  United 
States  and  these  circumstances  need  to  be 
taken  into  account.  When  a  discrepancy 
appears  in  a  report  or  a  Dependents’ 
School  seeks  advice  on  a  problem,  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  “state  chairman”  to  pick 
up  the  telephone  and  call  the  principal  or 
visit  the  school  to  see  the  situation  at 
first  hand.  While  reports  and  correspond¬ 
ence  serve  the  usual  purposes  of  contact, 
the  biennial  visits  of  North  Central  teams 
to  the  schools  play  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  role  both  in  locating  problems 
needing  attention  and  in  providing  con¬ 
sultative  service  to  the  school  staffs  and 
to  the  supporting  Armed  Services. 

Following  the  pattern  of  the  first  visit 
to  the  Dependents’  Schools  in  1951, 
teams  have  consisted  of  two  members 
with  broad  background  of  experience  in 
school  visiting.  The  majority  of  the 
visitors  have  been  present  or  former 
chairmen  of  state  committees.  While  no 
specific  directions  for  visiting  procedure 
have  been  issued  by  the  Committee  on 
Dependents’  Schools,  reports  of  the 


visiting  teams  show  a  consistent  pattern 
As  a  matter  of  military  protocol  the  visi¬ 
tors  pay  a  courtesy  call  on  the  chief 
officer  in  charge  of  the  particular  post  or 
division,  after  which  they  report  to  the 
school  for  conferences  with  the  adminis¬ 
trator  and  supervisory  personnel,  visits  to 
classes,  and  informal  discussions  with 
teachers,  pupil  groups,  officers  of  the 
School  Board  and  the  PTA,  and  other 
representative  groups.  Most  teams  plan  a 
visit  to  the  classroom  of  each  teacher  and 
extended  surveys  of  library,  laboratories, 
and  plant  facilities.  Opportunity  is  af¬ 
forded  the  school  personnel  to  present 
any  special  problems  for  which  advice  or 
help  is  needed.  The  following  outline, 
used  as  a  guide  by  one  visiting  team, 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  a 
school  visit: 

I.  Staff  personnel — technical  qualifications  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  teaching  staff. 

3.  Service  to  pupils — classroom  instruction,  guid¬ 
ance,  library  services,  activity  program,  etc. 

3.  Program  of  studies — adequacy  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  in  light  of  the  size,  quality,  and  type  of 
student  body. 

4.  Administrative  and  supervisory  leadership. 

5.  “Logistics” — the  whole  problem  of  supply  and 
material  necessities  for  operation  of  a  s^ool. 

6.  The  school  plant. 

7.  Pupil  morale — the  success  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  in  maintainmg  the  interest  of  its  yoimg 
people  in  the  educational  program  of  the 
school,  as  well  as  the  work  it  was  doing  in  assist¬ 
ing  young  people  to  plan  their  lives  and  their 
education  after  high  school.* 

Throughout  these  visits  there  has  been, 
this  observer  believes,  a  consistent  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  purpose  of  the  visit  as  con¬ 
sultation  and  assistance  rather  than 
“inspection.”  This  does  not  mean  that 
visitors  do  not  take  careful  note  of  in¬ 
adequacies  and  take  a  firm  stand,  when 
necessary,  in  discussing  the  school’s 
problems  with  the  civilian  administrator 
as  well  as  with  the  military  staff.  Con¬ 
ferences  with  these  representatives  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  bringing 
about  desired  changes  in  schools.  Most 
visitors  have  been  impressed  by  the  keen 

*  Letter  from  George  Beck,  member  of  European 
visiting  team,  1955. 
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interest  in  their  schools  shown  by  the 
military  representatives  in  important 
command  positions,  and  their  concern  to 
correct  deficiencies  pointed  out  by  the 
visitors. 

Some  teams  have  found  it  desirable,  at 
the  close  of  the  school  day,  to  meet  with 
the  entire  staff  of  the  school  and  interested 
representatives  of  the  military  staff  for 
an  informal  discussion  of  the  significance 
of  North  Central  membership  and  the 
visitors’  impressions  of  the  school. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  visitors  to  keep 
extensive  notes  as  a  basis  for  the  compre¬ 
hensive  reports  to  be  composed  after 
their  return  home.  In  addition  to  a  sum¬ 
mary  report  with  recommendations,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Dependents’  Schools  Com¬ 
mittee,  visiting  teams  have  sent  individ¬ 
ual  reports  to  the  administrative  heads  of 
schools  visited.  Space  does  not  permit 
including  a  sample  of  such  reports  in  this 
article,  as  some  of  them  run  to  15  or  20 
type-written  pages.  Taken  together,  they 
reflect  a  high  quality  of  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  may  be  justly  proud.  The  in¬ 
formal  reports  by  Stephen  Romine  and 
Floyd  Miller  of  the  1955  visiting  teams 
give  an  idea  of  the  strenuous  character 
of  this  professional  assignment,  the 
activities  of  a  visiting  team,  and  the  re¬ 
warding  nature'of  the  experience.* 

PROBLEMS  IN  ACCREDITING 

The  problems  inherent  in  the  accredit¬ 
ing  of  Dependents’  Schools  are  not  one¬ 
sided.  The  function  of  the  military  serv¬ 
ices  is  the  defense  of  the  nation.  Opera¬ 
tion  of  schools  for  children  of  military 
personnel  is  something  outside  the  range 
of  military  experience  and  only  incidental 
to  its  main  purpose.  Procedures  ap¬ 
propriate  for  military  administration  are 
not  in  agreement  with  developing  trends 
in  school  administration.  The  latter  has 
moved  increasingly  toward  participation 
of  teachers  in  policy  determination, 
pupils  in  day-to-day  classroom  planning, 
and  parents  in  an  advisory  capacity  in 

*  North  Central  Association  Quarterly,  XXX 
(April,  1956),  306-ia. 


determining  basic  curriculum  emphases. 
While  there  has  undoubtedly  been  great 
and  healthy  progress  in  the  democratiza¬ 
tion  of  the  military  establishments,  the 
nature  of  military  goals  sets  definite 
limits  on  the  degree  of  cooperative  plan¬ 
ning  possible.  You  simply  can’t  run  an 
army  like  a  school — or  a  school  like  an 
army!  This  basic  distinction  is  at  the  root 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  and  problems 
involved  in  the  accrediting  relationship. 
It  seems  clear  from  visitors’  reports  that 
most  problems  (except  those  involving 
financial  support  and  demanding  Con¬ 
gressional  recognition)  stem  from  a  lack 
of  thorough  understanding  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  differences  between  the  two  types  of 
organization — the  military  establishment 
and  the  educational  institution.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  writer,  the  primar^r 
obligation  for  establishing  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  lies  with  the  North  Central 
Association. 

Once  we  agreed  to  accept  Dependents’ 
Schools  into  membership,  we  have  the 
responsibility  of  interpreting  to  Service 
representatives  the  character  of  modern 
education  and  the  needs  of  schools.  We 
have  also  the  task  of  interpreting  to  our 
own  members  the  functions  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  military,  the  nature  of 
military  channels  of  command,  and  the 
very  sincere  concern  of  military  personnel 
in  their  schools.  A  common  ground  for  this 
mutual  understanding  is  the  fact  that  the 
Services  and  the  Association  have  the 
same  ultimate  goal — the  best  possible  edu¬ 
cation  for  young  Americans  who  are 
temporarily  located  in  foreign  countries. 

Specific  problems  differ  from  theater  to 
theater.  There  are,  however,  similarities 
in  the  situations  discovered  by  visitors 
for  the  Association  to  different  areas  and 
in  successive  years.  While  progress  has 
been  made  in  correcting  conditions  inimi¬ 
cal  to  the  most  effective  setting  for  learn¬ 
ing,  and  the  concern  of  the  military  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  meet  the  recommendations 
of  the  Association  has  been  outstanding, 
there  remain  persistent  problems  which 
call  for  the  closest  cooperation  between 
the  representatives  of  the  Services  and  of 
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the  Association.  Some  of  these  problems 
are  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
Dependents’  Schools  venture  and  the 
necessity  of  a  high  degree  of  cooperation 
between  the  military  and  the  civilian 
personnel  concerned. 

The  nature  of  some  of  the  problems 
with  which  the  Association  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  may  be  seen  in  a  statement  of  the 
Committee  on  Dependents’  Schools  in 
1953,  since  the  questions  raised  in  this 
report  are  recurring  items  in  the  reports  of 
subsequent  visiting  teams: 

I.  Distinction  of  military  and  professional  func¬ 
tions.  It  is  recogni^  that  maintenance  of  schools  by 
the  Armed  Services  presents  many  problems  of  lo¬ 
gistical  support,  provision  of  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  selection  of  personnel  which  need  to  be 
fitted  into  the  framework  of  military  administration. 
At  the  same  time,  the  effectiveness  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  depends  on  appropriate  instructional 
procedure,  supervision,  and  educational  administra¬ 
tion  which  are  functions  of  qualified  professional 
educators.  Obviously  there  ne^s  to  be  the  closest 
cooperation  between  military  and  professional  per¬ 
sonnel,  but  it  is  the  position  of  the  Association  that 
strictly  educational  problems  should  be  delegated 
to  qualified  professional  persotmel  with  full  author¬ 
ity  and  responsibility. 

3.  Teacher  morale.  A  high  morale  on  the  part  of 
the  teaching  staff  is  important  for  the  welfare  of 
pupils.  Morale  is  affected  by  the  conditions  of 
democratic  educational  administration  which  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools — or  by  the  absrace 
of  them.  It  is  also  affected  by  living  and  woricing 
condition  and  the  status  accorded  teachers.  Some 
question  has  been  raised  about  the  effect  of  civil 
service  regulations  on  teacher  morale.  Several  of  the 
military  representatives  present  indicated  that  the 
civil  service  regulations  are  flexible  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  modification  to  make  conditions  for  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  Dependents’  Schools  comparable  to  teach¬ 
ing  conditions  at  home  (matters  of  vacations,  “time- 
dock  punching,’’  etc.). 

3.  Provision  of  qualified  personnel.  The  Committee 
has  been  imprest  by  the  success  of  the  Armed 
Services  in  securing  a  teaching  staff  of  excellent  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications  and  professional  competence. 
There  remains  a  problem  of  providing,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  teachers  qualified  in  the  particular  subjects 
to  which  they  are  assigned.  This  problem  calls  for 
continued  study  by  the  Armed  Services  and  the 
Association. 

4.  Provision  for  effective  and  democratic  supervi¬ 
sion.  The  remoteness  from  stimulating  professional 
contacts  and  associations  places  an  especially  heavy 
responsibility  on  the  administrative  and  supervisory 
staffs  of  the  Dependents’  Schools.  This  means  that 
supervisors  should  be  chosen  for  their  ability  to 
provide  constructive  help  and  to  work  democrati¬ 


cally  to  involve  teachers,  wherever  possible,  in  the 
preparation  of  instructional  material  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  educational  policy. 

5.  Problems  due  to  site  of  school.  The  small  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  in  some  Dependents’  Schools  and 
the  remoteness  of  schools  from  other  comparable 
units  in  some  areas — particularly  in  the  Far  East- 
present  peculiar  difficulties  in  providmg  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  appropriate  for  all  pupils,  and  teach¬ 
ers  qualified  in  all  of  the  fields  for  which  they  might 
assume  responsibility.  While  most  graduates  of  De¬ 
pendents’  &hools  will  be  planning  to  continue  edu¬ 
cation  in  college,  there  are  some  for  whom  a  strictly 
college  preparatory  curriculum  is  inappropriate, 
and  even  for  the  college  going  students  enrichment 
of  the  program  along  lines  developed  in  better  state¬ 
side  schools  in  recent  years  is  desirable.  The  larger 
Dq>endents’  Schoob  luive  made  encouraging  prog¬ 
ress  meeting  this  problem.  For  many  schools,  the 
solution  will  probably  lie  in  the  development  of  the 
so-called  “extra<urricular  activities.’’ 

6.  Coordination  of  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Dependents’  Schools  Program.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
the  Committee  on  Dependents’  Schools  that  coor¬ 
dination  of  the  educational  leadership  for  Depend¬ 
ents’  Schools  of  the  several  geographic  commands 
and  the  three  Armed  Services  involved  in  these  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  seriously  considered.  In  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Committee,  this  would  result  in  economy 
in  maintenance  of  schools  and  desirable  coordina¬ 
tion  of  educational  leadership.  The  Committee  was 
impressed  with  the  improvement  effected  in  the  Far 
East  Command  through  the  coordination  of  the 
educational  leadership  for  schools  of  all  three  Serv¬ 
ices  under  Mr.  R.  B.  Patin,  Director  of  Depend¬ 
ents’  Schools.  The  European  situation  may  not  lend 
itself  to  exactly  the  same  type  of  organization,  but 
it  is  the  feeling  of  the  Committee  that  the  situation 
should  be  studied  with  a  view  to  the  achievement  of 
comparable  results.  Of  course,  the  logistical  support 
can  appropriately  be  operated  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  decentralization,  both  for  the  several  com¬ 
mands  and  Services  and  to  local  posts. 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  DECADE 

It  would  probably  be  fair  to  say  that  in 
the  preriod  of  the  last  ten  years  the  De¬ 
pendents’  Schools  have  come  of  age. 
Procedures  in  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  have  become  stabilized.  Recruit¬ 
ing  procedures  have  continued  to  supply  a 
teaching  staff  of  generally  superior  qual¬ 
ity.  (Although  this  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  as  state-side  teaching  salaries 
have  practically  doubled  in  response  to 
inflation  and  the  teacher  shortage,  while 
appropriations  for  support  of  the  De¬ 
pendents’  Schools  have  remained  rela¬ 
tively  constant.)  Provision  of  supervisory 
assistance  has  been  expanded  in  some 
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areas — notably  for  the  Air  Force  schools  in 
Europe.  Professional  conferences  for  vari¬ 
ous  groups  have  continued,  although 
here,  too,  limitation  of  funds  has  pre¬ 
vented  desirable  expansion. 

There  has  been  some  development  of 
career  personnel  in  key  spots.  As  pointed 
out  earlier,  the  rapid  turn-over  of  teach¬ 
ing  staffs  has  presented  a  problem  in  pro¬ 
viding  continuity  of  program,  since  most 
teachers  spend  only  one,  or  at  most,  two 
years  with  the  Dependents’  Schools. 
Some  who  came  as  teachers  and  became 
intrigued  with  the  opportunities  in  this 
special  tyF>e  of  service  abroad  have  stayed 
on.  Many  principals  and  others  in  super¬ 
visory  positions  have  been  drawn  from 
this  group.  Their  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  problems  of  the  overseas  schools 
is  a  decided  asset.  It  must  be  recognized, 
however,  that  this  practice  presents  some 
dangers  of  inbreeding  and  lack  of  contact 
with  newer  ideas  in  education.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  supervisory  function  for 
the  Dependents’  Schools  underscores  the 
need  for  care  in  initial  selection  and  for 
provisions  for  “recharging  of  professional 
batteries.’’  Liberal  allowance  for  refresher 
courses  through  summer  school  attend¬ 
ance  at  periodical  intervals  would  prob¬ 
ably  pay  dividends,  as  would  provision 
for  attendance  of  some  administrators 
each  year  at  such  meetings  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  School  Administra¬ 
tors,  the  National  Association  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Principals,  and  the  North 
Central  Association.  Selection  could  be 
made  on  a  priority  basis.  The  plan  of 
summer  administrative  conferences  with 
leading  educators  as  consultants,  as  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  schools  of  USAREUR  and 
USAFE  is  to  be  commended. 

There  has  been  significant  progress  in 
replacing  inadequate  and  makeshift 
quarters  for  schools  with  new,  well-con¬ 
structed  school  buildings.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  the  schools  in  Germany  where 
enrollments  are  larger  and  “occupation 
marks’’  have  been  available  to  finance 
construction.  Many  of  the  Dependents’ 
Schools  today  would  reflect  credit  on  any 
school  system.  With  the  increase  in  pupil 
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population,  there  has  been  a  significant 
development  of  junior  high  schools, 
particularly  during  the  past  two  years. 
On  the  whole,  schools  are  equipped  with 
modern  upnto-date  laboratories,  libraries, 
and,  in  the  larger  schools,  shops  and 
gymnasiums.  That  there  is  still  some 
problem  of  distribution  of  school  supplies 
is  evident  from  reports  of  NCA  visitors. 
As  one  of  the  1956  visitors  says:  “Al¬ 
though  improved  over  the  past,  supply  is 
still  a  problem.  Distance  is  great,  and 
school  supplies  are  something  relatively 
new  to  the  Armed  Services.  Continued 
improvement  is  needed  and  expected, 
and  something  is  being  done  about  it.’’ 

A  problem  noted  by  successive  visitina 
teams  has  been  the  diversity  of  policjn 
among  the  several  Services.  This  fre¬ 
quently  results  in  duplication  of  effort' 
and  in  failure  to  share  the  benefit  of 
sup)ervisory  services  and  in-service  edu¬ 
cational  activities  among  commands. 
Solution  of  this  problem  awaits  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  closely  integrated  programs! 
at  the  Department  of  Defense  level,  since! 
the  Dej)endents’  Schools  program  is  only* 
a  small  part  of  the  over-all  activity  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  and  must 
operate  within  the  general  framework  of 
the  particular  service.  Progress  has  been 
made,  however.  As  already  mentioned. 
Dependents’  Schools  in  the  Far  East  have 
operated  under  coordinated  administra¬ 
tion,  although  individual  schools  from  all 
three  services  are  represented.  A  report 
to  the  Dependents’  Schools  Committee  in 
February,  1957,  indicates  cooperation  of 
Army  and  Air  Force  in  regard  to  place¬ 
ment  of  teacher  personnel  and  assignment 
to  school.  It  is  probable  that  this  co- 
op>eration  can  be  extended  to  other  areas. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  progress  in 
the  decade  has  been  in  the  cordial  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  military  command 
and  the  North  Central  Association  and  a 
clearer  understanding  on  the  part  of  each 
of  the  other’s  functions  and  problems. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  was  seriously  dis¬ 
turbed  by  evidence  of  assumption  by 
military  representatives  of  some  functions 
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which  were  clearly  professional  in  char¬ 
acter  with  resulting  deterioration  in  the 
educational  program.  Happily,  these  mis¬ 
understandings  have  been  progressively 
cleared  up,  and  the  present  situation  is 
one  of  mutual  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  with  the  delegation  of  direction 
of  the  educational  program  to  civilian 
educators.  Credit  for  this  development 
is  due  to  the  tactful  interpretation  of  edu¬ 
cational  needs  by  members  of  North 
Central  teams  who  have  served  as  con¬ 
sultants  rather  than  inspectors;  to  the 
cooperative  spirit  and  desire  for  the  best 
possible  schools  on  the  part  of  the  top 
military  representatives  in  the  various 
theaters;  and  the  outstanding  leadership 
of  civilian  directors  who  have  devoted 
much  time  and  effort  to  bringing  about 
the  desired  understanding.  Without  der¬ 
ogation  of  services  rendered  by  others, 
particular  credit  may  be  given  to  R.  B. 
Patin  for  his  years  of  devoted  service  in 
the  Far  East  Command,  to  Earl  R.  Sifert, 
who  devoted  his  final  three  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  service  to  USAREUR,  and  to 
Joseph  A.  Mason,  who  has  undertaken 
the  direction  and  reorganization  of  the 
expanding  program  of  Dep>endents’ 
Schools  in  USAFE. 

FUTURE  OF  AMERICAN 

dependents’  schools 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it 
seems  clear  that  American  troops  will 
continue  to  serve  in  friendly  or  neutral 
countries  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
and  that  Dependents’  Schools  will  be 
provided  to  serve  the  educational  needs 
of  American  young  people.  The  continued 
interest  and  cooperation  of  the  North 
Central  Association  in  this  venture  is  es¬ 
sential.  Through  the  Dependents’  Schools 
Committee  and  the  visiting  teams,  a 
valued  consultative  service  is  provided 
through  which  the  Armed  Services  may 
hope  to  be  assured  that  the  quality  of  the 
education  provided  in  the  Dependents’ 
Schools  is  comparable  to  that  in  the 
better  schools  at  home. 

Another  outcome  of  the  Dependents’ 
Schools  program  is  one  not  fully  recog¬ 


nized  by  school  boards  and  school  admin¬ 
istrators  in  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
enriched  experience  and  broadening  of 
outlook  which  teachers  bring  back  from 
one  or  more  years  of  teaching  in  a  foreign 
country.  As  recommended  by  the  con¬ 
ference  of  representatives  of  the  Regional 
Associations,  this  enrichment  justifies  a 
liberal  policy  in  the  matter  of  extended 
leaves  of  absence,  tenure,  and  retirement 
rights.  Anything  the  North  Central  can 
do  to  assist  in  the  encouragement  of 
superior  teachers  to  teach  for  two  or 
three  years  in  a  Dependents’  School  will 
be  of  advantage  two  ways — to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  school  abroad  and  to  the  school  to 
which  the  teacher  returns. 

The  Dependents’  Schools  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  a  sense  of  world¬ 
mindedness  and  international  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  a  considerable — 
and  potentially  influential — body  of  Amer¬ 
ican  youth.  This  result  is  not  inevitable. 
Living  in  a  foreign  country  does  not 
assure  respect  and  understanding  for  the 
people  who  live  there.  That  some  De¬ 
pendents’  Schools  are  making  sincere  and 
effective  efforts  in  that  direction  was 
evident  to  North  Central  Association 
visitors.  Exchange  visits  with  schools  of 
the  country,  planned  trips  to  historic 
places  and  cultural  centers,  youth  clubs 
which  involve  American  youth  and  local 
young  people  illustrate  some  of  the  de¬ 
sirable  practices  found  in  some  of  the 
schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may 
be  developed  further  as  bridges  of  under 
standing.  Most  important,  of  course,  is 
the  attitude  with  which  our  young  people 
approach  this  adventure  in  internation¬ 
alism.  An  illustration  of  this  spirit  at  its 
best  is  found  in  an  editorial  written  by  an 
eighth  grade  student  in  The  Lion's  Cub, 
the  Newspaper  of  the  Heidelberg  Junior 
High  School. 

On  Being  a  Junior  Ambassador 

I  am  glad  to  represent  America  in  Germany  be¬ 
cause  I  am  proud  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  and 
believe  that  if  I  practice  my  beliefs  in  Europe  I  can 
show  the  friends  I  make  how  it  works. 

The  German  people  are  not  much  different  from 
our  own  people  and  we  can  each  learn  the  best  of 
each  other’s  ways. 
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It  is  an  honor  to  represent  America  in  Germany 
because  it  is  just  like  l^ing  a  junior  ambassador.  As 
a  group,  we  have  done  a  great  deal  for  German 
youth,  refugees  and  so  on.  But  you  and  I,  by  our¬ 
selves,  need  to  do  something  too. 

Remember  that  the  impression  that  you  or  I  cre¬ 
ate  is  the  impression  that  Europeans  will  hold  of 
Americans.  We  want  to  know  the  German  people 
better  and  we  want  them  to  think  the  best  of  us. 

Jack  Steele 

Conditions  in  the  Dependents’  Schools 
will  continue  to  differ  in  significant  ways 
from  those  in  North  Central  Association 
territory.  While  expansion  of  military 
forces  in  some  areas  has  resulted  in  in¬ 
creased  enrollment  in  a  few  Dependents’ 
Schools,  the  typical  school  will  continue 
to  be  small.  Their  location  provides  both 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  com¬ 
parison  with  schools  at  home.  Dynamic 
leadership  can  result  in  constructive 
experimentation  in  curriculum  and  or¬ 
ganization.  To  this  the  North  Central 
Association  should  be  hospitable.  There 
needs  to  be  flexibility  and  imagination 
exercised  in  the  application  of  regulations 
and  criteria.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
probably  greater  need  for  detailed  inter¬ 
pretations  of  regulations  than  for  “state¬ 
side  schools.’’  A  number  of  State  Com¬ 
mittees  have  prepared  such  guidelines 
for  schools  in  their  states.  A  similar  func¬ 
tion  may  be  performed  by  the  Depend¬ 
ents’  Schools  Committee  in  cooperation 
with  representatives  of  the  schools.  This 
should  be  a  cooperative  endeavor  chal¬ 
lenging  the  best  in  leadership  from  the 
schools  and  the  Association.  The  De- 
p>endents’  Schools  are  here  to  stay.  As 
they  move  into  the  second  decade,  the 
North  Central  Association  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  play  an  exciting  and  con¬ 
structive  role  in  their  development. 

dependents’  schools  committees — 
1947-58 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  Dependents’  Schools  Committees, 
under  whose  direction  the  affairs  of  these 
schools  have  been  administered.  The 
following  roster  records  the  names  of  the 
individuals  who  have  served  on  these 
committees  and  the  duration  of  such 
service. 


>947~48 — Edgar  G.  Johnston  (Chairman),  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi¬ 
gan 

John  Rufi,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Missouri 

Lowell  B.  Fisher,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois 

1948-49 — John  Rufi  (Chairman) 

Edgar  G.  Johnston 

B.  M.  Hanna,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Norwood,  Ohio 

>949-50 — Edgar  G.  Johnston  (Chairman)  Wayne 
University,  Detroit,  .Michigan 
B.  M.  Hanna 

A.  J.  Gibson,  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 

1950- 51 — Edgar  G.  Johnston  (Chairman) 

B.  M.  Hanna 
A.  J.  Gibson 

1951- 52 — Edgar  G.  Johnston  (Chairman) 

A.  J.  GibMn 

J.  E.  McAdam,  Director,  University  High 
School,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

1952- 53 — Edgar  G.  Johnston  (Chairman) 

A.  J.  Gibson 
J.  E.  McAdam 

1953- 54 — A.  J.  Gibson  (Chairman) 

Edgar  G.  Johnston 
J.  E.  McAdam 

Howard  Latta  (Alternate)  Principal, 
Webster  Groves  High  School,  Webster 
Groves,  Missouri 

1954- 55 — A.  J.  Gibson  (Chairman) 

Edgar  G.  Johnston 
J.  E.  McAdam 
Lowell  B.  Fisher 
John  Rufi 

1955- 56 — A.  J.  Gibson  (Chairman) 

Jolm  Rufi 
Lowell  B.  Fisher 

E.  H.  Fixley,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
L.  R.  Kilzer,  University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie,  Wyoming 

1956- 57 — A.  J.  Gibson  (Chairman) 

E.  H.  Fixley 
L.  R.  Kilzer 

Floyd  A.  Miller,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Richard  K.  Klein,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota 

1957- 58 — A.  J.  Gibson  (Chairman) 

Floyd  A.  Miller 
Richard  K.  Klein 

Russell  F.  Lewis,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
Ben  O.  Rossow,  Principal,  George  Wash¬ 
ington  High  School,  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota 
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IfElCBERS  OF  NORTH  CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION  VISITING  TEAUS 

Below  are  listed  by  year  and  area 
visited  the  professional  educators  who 
served  as  designated  visitors  to  North- 
Central-accredited  secondary  schools. 
Since  1951  visits  have  been  made  at 
regular  two-year  intervals  to  all  ac¬ 
credited  schools  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far 
East.  Since  1953  Puerto  Rico  has  been  a 
third  area  included  in  visitation  schedules. 
In  the  listing  below  individual  schools  are 
not  cited  except  in  the  case  of  special 
visits  to  new  schools  applying  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  years  other  than  those  in 
which  regular  team  visits  were  scheduled. 
Where  only  the  area  is  noted,  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  team  visited  all 
accredited  schools  in  the  area  as  well  as 
new  schools  applying  for  recognition  in 
that  year.  The  names  of  individual  schools 
are  given  in  the  list  of  Dependents’ 
Schools  in  the  July  issue  of  the  North 
Central  Association  Quarterly  for 
the  year  indicated. 

EUROPE  1946-47  (Heidelberg,  Munich,  Er¬ 
langen,  Frankfurt,  Berlin,  Germany) 

Virgil  Rogers,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

EUROPE  1947-48  (Weisbaden  and  Bremen) 

Harry  R.  Meyering,  Kansas  City  Public  Schools, 
Missouri,  Consultant  for  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  Lebanon, 
Syria,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 

FAR  EAST  1951-52 

Ray  Smittle,  Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan 

Paul  Hamly,  Director  of  Secondary  Education, 
Wichita,  Kansas 
EUROPE  1951-52 

Carl  G.  F.  Franz6n,  Indiana  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Indiana 

Alva  J.  Gibson,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 

PUERTO  RICO  1951-52  (Ramey  Base  School) 

George  L.  Miller,  Director  of  Admissions,  Wayne 
University,  Detroit,  Michigan 
EUROPE  1952-53  (Naples,  Italy) 

George  Axtelle,  New  York  University,  Teaching 
at  the  University  of  Cairo,  Egypt. 

EUROPE  1952-53  (London,  England) 

Loren  D.  Reid,  University  of  Missouri,  Teaching 
in  the  University  of  Maryland  Center  in 
Europe. 

EUROPE  19S3“S4 

Lowell  B.  Fisher,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois 


Edgar  G.  Johnston,  Wayne  University,  Detroit, 
Michigan 

FAR  EAST  1953-54 

J.  Standifer  Keas,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
John  Rufi,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Missouri 

PUERTO  RICO  1953-54 
C.  C.  Byerly,  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Springfield,  Illinois 
J.  E.  McAdam,  Director,  University  High  School, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

EUROPE  1954-55  (Wuerzburg,  Germany;  Or¬ 
leans,  France;  and  Madrid,  Spain) 

Arthur  D.  Robertson,  Director,  United  States  .\ir 
Forces  in  Europe  Dependents’  Schools. 

Earl  R.  Sifert,  Director,  Dependents’  Schools 
Education  Group  United  States  Army  Europe. 

PUERTO  RICO  1954-55  (Antilles  Consolidated 
High  School.) 

L.  R.  Kilzer,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie, 
Wyoming 

George  W.  Rosenlof,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

EUROPE  1935-56 

George  A.  Beck,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

Floyd  A.  Miller,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

FAR  EAST  1955-56 

Everett  H.  Fixley,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Stephen  A.  Romine,  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colorado 

PUERTO  RICO  1955-56 
Richard  K.  Klein,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota 
Floyd  L.  Simmons,  Principal,  East  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

EUROPE  1956-57  (Lajes,  Azores) 

Elmer  Weltzin,  State  Department  of  Education, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Charles  H.  Cross,  Director,  University  High 
School,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas 

EUROPE  1956-57  (Verona,  Italy;  Berlin, 
Mannheim,  Germany) 

Russell  F.  Lewis,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
Lester  W.  Anderson,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

FAR  EAST  1956-57  (Agana,  Guam:  George 
Washington  High  S^ool)  (Subic  Bay,  Philip¬ 
pines:  George  Dewey  High  School) 

Ralph  Stinson,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Topeka,  Kansas 

Ben  Rossow,  Principal,  George  Washington  High 
School,  Sioux  Falls,  ^uth  Dakota 

EUROPE  1937-58 

Wayne  C.  Blough,  Principal,  Shaw  High  School, 
East  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ed  McCuistion,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

L.  A.  Van  Dyke,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa 
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Elmer  Weltzin,  State  Department  of  Education, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
PUERTO  RICO  1957-58 
Homer  S.  Anderson,  Principal,  Ponca  City  High 
School,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma 
Delmas  F.  Miller,  Principal,  University  High 
School,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia 
FAR  EAST  1957-58 

Ralph  C.  Jo^son,  Principal,  Wyandotte  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 
Leroy  Ortgiesen,  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Lincob,  Nebraska 

EPILOGUE 

To  list  all  the  representatives  of  the 
Armed  Services  who  have  made  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  the  progress  of 
the  Dep>endents’  Schools  program  would 
be  impossible.  Visitors  to  the  schools  have 
been  repeatedly  impressed  with  the  keen 
interest  in  the  schools  and  knowledge  of 
their  program  shown  by  school  officers, 
PTA  and  School  Board  representatives, 
and  responsible  staff  officers  up  to  and 
including  commanding  generals.  The 
writer  had  planned  to  include  a  list  of 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  officers 
active  in  the  Dependents’  Schools  pro¬ 
gram.  7Ie  has  had,  regretfully,  to  abandon 
preparaiion  of  such  a  list.  Its  length  would 
preclude  publication  in  The  Quarterly, 
and  there  would  inevitably  be  omissions 
due  to  lack  of  first-hand  contact  with 
particular  units  of  this  far-flung  enter¬ 


prise.  He  must  content  himself  with  pay¬ 
ing  emphatic  tribute  to  the  countless 
representatives  of  the  Armed  Services 
whose  concern  to  have  good  schools  for 
young  Americans  abroad  made  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  in  this  project  a  rewarding  ex¬ 
perience. 

For  historical  and  statistical  data 
helpful  in  preparation  of  this  article,  I 
wish  to  express  particular  gratitude  to 
Earl  R.  Sifert,  Director,  and  Stanley  J. 
Hergenroeder,  Deputy  Director,  of  the 
Dependents’  Education  Group  of  USA- 
REUR;  to  Richard  R.  Meyering,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Personnel,  USAFE;  to  R.  B. 
Patin,  Director  of  Dependents’  Schools, 
Far  East  Command;  to  Farnham  G. 
Pope,  Chief,  Dependents’  Schools  Section, 
and  Joseph  M.  Ray,  Chief,  Education 
and  Libraries  Branch,  United  States  Air 
Force;  and  to  George  Y.  Wilkins,  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel,  Department  of  the 
Navy. 

I  wish  also  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  visiting  teams  and  the  Dependents’ 
Schools  Committee.  Their  help  has  been 
invaluable.  They  are,  however,  not  to  be 
held  responsible  for  points  of  view  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  article.  For  these  the  writer 
assumes  full  responsibility. 


Report  of  the  Activities  Committee  of 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  North  Central  Association, 
1956-57* 


The  Activities  Committee  of  the 
Secondary  Commission  of  the  North 
Central  Association  made  a  brief  ques¬ 
tionnaire  study  among  the  nineteen  state 
chairmen  of  the  administration  of  the 
activities  program,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  Criterion  4-F  of  the  Policies, 
Regulations  and  Criteria: 

A  secondary  school  should  not  participate  in  any 
district,  state,  interstate,  or  regional  athletic,  music, 
commercial,  speech  or  other  contest,  tournament, 
congress,  or  assemblage  involving  the  participation 
of  more  than  two  schools,  except  those  approved  by 
the  State  Committee,  or  by  that  organization  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  State  Committee  as  constituting  the 
highest  authority  for  the  regulation  and  control  of 
such  activities.  It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  Committee  to  furnish  member  schools  with  a 
list  of  approved  contests,  tournaments,  congresses, 
and  assemblages.  The  State  Committee  should  give 
prompt  action  on  requests  for  the  approval  of  activi¬ 
ties. 

There  was  a  prompt  return  of  every  questionnaire. 

ITEMS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  QUESTIONNAIKE 

1.  Does  your  state  committee  approve  all  district 
state,  interstate,  or  regional  athletic,  music,  com¬ 
mercial,  speech,  or  other  contests,  tournaments, 
congresses,  or  assemblages  involving  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  more  than  two  schools? 

2.  Does  your  state  committee  furnish  member 
schools  with  a  list  of  approved  contests?  If  so,  how 
often  is  this  list  sent  to  member  schools? 

3.  Do  you  have  a  state  athletic  association? 

4.  Does  your  state  committee  accept  the  athletic 

*  Submitted  to  the  Commission  in  Chicago,  April 
3,  1957.  The  members  of  the  committee  are  A.  C. 
May,  principal,  Steubenville  (Ohio)  High  School; 
C.  A.  Semler,  principal,  Benton  Harbor  (Michigan) 
High  School;  Clyde  Shields,  principal.  Senior  High 
School,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin;  Russell  Welsh,  prin¬ 
cipal,  Clinton  (Missouri)  High  School;  and  Otto 
Hughes  (chairman),  principal.  University  School, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


contests  approved  by  your  state  athletic  association 
as  its  official  list  of  approved  athletic  contests, 
tournaments,  etc.,  for  your  state? 

5.  Do  you  have  an  activities  association  to  ap¬ 
prove  all  other  activities  except  athletics? 

6.  Do  you  have  an  activities  association  at  the 
present  time  in  your  state  that  approves  all  activi¬ 
ties  as  mentioned  in  criteria  4-F? 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  each  state  committee 
should  set  up  an  Activities  Association  to  approve 
cUl  activities  bcluding  athletics? 

8.  Do  you  believe  that  there  should  be  some  com¬ 
mon  criteria  prepared  for  use  by  either  the  state 
committee  or  the  activities  association,  organized 
by  the  state  committee  to  determine  whether  or  not 
an  activity  or  contest  should  be  approved  in  order 
to  give  some  consistency  throughout  the  North 
Central  Association? 

9.  Should  the  North  Central  Association  Activi¬ 
ties  Committee  take  the  lead  in  preparing  such  cri¬ 
teria  to  be  submitted  to  member  schools  as  a  refer¬ 
endum? 

10.  Please  list  problems  that  your  committee 
would  appreciate  help  in  solving  relative  to  activities 
as  listed  in  criteria  4-F. 

11.  Does  your  state  committee  approve  bands 
going  outside  the  state  to  participate  in  parades, 
such  as  Rose  Bowl,  Orange  Bowl,  Cherry  Blossom 
parades? 

I  a.  Does  your  state  committee  approve  other 
music  groups  being  taken  out  of  school  to  participate 
in  vocal  assemblages  outside  of  state  boundaries? 

13.  Should  North  Central  Association  have  a 
policy,  or  criteria,  relative  to  participation  of  music 
groups  in  contests,  parades,  assemblages,  etc?  If  so, 
what  items  should  be  included? 

14.  Should  there  be  criteria  or  policy  relative  to 
requirements  of  pupils  in  order  to  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  such  contests,  assemblages,  tourna¬ 
ments,  congresses,  etc? 

15.  Most  states  have  eligibility  requirements  for 
boys  to  participate  in  athletics.  Should  these  re¬ 
quirements  be  extended  to  mclude  participation  in 
all  activities? 

16.  Any  other  suggestions  as  to  the  direction  this 
committee  should  take  concerning  Criteria  4-F. 
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Tabulation  of  the  replies  to  the  above 
questionnaire  is  shown  in  Table  I: 


TABLE  I 

Replies  to  Questions  Concerning  Adminis¬ 
tration  OP  THE  Activity  Program 


Questions 

Yes 

No 

Qualified 

Reply 

No 

Reply 

1 

6 

13 

2 

9 

10 

3 

17 

2 

4 

19 
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13 
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11 
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8 
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2 

16 

In  reply  to  question  one  concerning 
approval  by  the  North  Central  State 
Committee  of  district,  state,  interstate 
regional  athletic,  music,  commercial, 
speech,  or  other  contests,  tournaments, 
congresses,  or  assemblies  involving  the 
participation  of  more  than  two  schools, 
six  answered  yes  and  thirteen  answered 
no. 

When  asked  whether  or  not  the  state 
committee  furnished  member  schools 
with  a  list  of  approved  contests,  nine 
answered  in  the  affirmative  while  ten  gave 
negative  responses. 

Seventeen  states  have  state  athletic 
associations  and  two  do  not. 

The  state  committee  accepts  the  ath¬ 
letic  contests  approved  by  the  local  state 
athletic  association  as  their  official  list  of 
approved  athletic  contests,  tournaments, 
etc.,  in  all  of  the  19  states.  This  may  be 
construed  to  be  at  least  tactical  approval 
on  the  part  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  accomplishments  of  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  control  of  the  athletic 
program  in  the  various  states.  Based 
upon  previous  studies  made  on  problems 
pertaining  to  such  phases  of  the  athletic 


program  as  recruitment  of  athletes,  there 
is  much  still  remaining  to  be  done  in  the 
area  of  athletics. 

Thirteen  of  the  nineteen  states  have 
activities  associations  to  approve  all 
other  activities  than  athletics.  Six  states 
have  no  such  regulatory  control  at  the 
state  level. 

Eleven  states  have  an  activities  as¬ 
sociation  that  regulates  all  activities  at 
the  state  level  while  eight  states  do  not 
have  such  control. 

Seven  state  charimen  believe  there 
should  be  a  state  committee  to  control  all 
activities,  whereas  eleven  believe  there 
should  not  be.  In  one  instance,  the  state 
chairman  considered  this  to  be  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  all  schools  in  the  state,  not 
just  the  North  Central  Association  mem¬ 
ber  school.  He  did  state  that  the  North 
Central  Association  should,  however, 
provide  leadership  in  this  area  of  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Fifteen  state  chairmen  believed  that 
there  should  be  some  common  criteria 
prepared  for  use  by  either  the  state  com¬ 
mittee  or  the  activities  association  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  state  committee  to  determine 
whether  or  not  an  activity  or  contest 
should  be  approved  in  order  to  give  some 
consistency  throughout  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association.  One  state  chairman  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  de¬ 
veloping  uniform  regulations  throughout 
the  North  Central  Association. 

Three  chairmen  who  sent  qualified  re¬ 
sponses  stated  that  they  thought  such 
uniform  criteria  should  be  developed 
through  a  cooperative  arrangement  with 
state  activities  committees,  the  activities 
committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  Schools  and  the  North  Central 
Association. 

Fifteen  state  chairmen  also  signified 
that  the  Activities  Committee  of  the 
North  Central  Association  should  initiate 
the  development  of  criteria  to  be  sudmit- 
ted  in  a  referendum  to  the  member 
schools  (question  eight). 

The  three  qualified  answers  to  this 
question  closely  resembled  the  other 
responses  to  question  eight  in  that  they 
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stressed  the  importance  of  a  cooperative 
proposal  in  the  development  of  the 
criteria  among  all  interested  organiza¬ 
tions  having  jurisdiction  in  the  North 
Central  Association  area. 

Since  the  list  of  problems  called  for  in 
question  ten  was  rather  extensive,  refer¬ 
ence  to  them  will  be  deferred  until  later 
in  this  report. 

Since  a  number  of  state  chairmen  had 
singled  out  music  as  one  area  with  which 
they  had  experienced  the  most  serious 
difficulty  during  recent  months,  the 
activities  committee  devoted  the  re¬ 
maining  questions  to  music  and  other 
similar  activities. 

In  response  to  the  question  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  state  committee  approved 
bands  going  outside  the  state  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  such  events  as  the  Rose  Bowl, 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival  and  the  like, 
nine  chairmen  answered  no,  nine  qualified 
their  response  and  one  did  not  reply. 

Those  who  qualified  their  answers  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  sanctioning  agency  in 
their  respective  states  is  the  state  activ¬ 
ities  committee,  not  the  North  Central 
State  Committee.  In  other  states,  the  list 
of  approved  contests  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary-School 
Principals  is  adopted  as  the  official  list. 

In  several  states,  the  distance  from  a 
given  school  to  the  center  at  which  the 
event  is  to  take  place  is  the  determining 
factor.  A  case  in  point  here  would  be 
West  Virginia  and  the  bands  participating 
in  the  Apple  Blossom  Festival.  In  other 
instances,  there  is  a  workable  agreement 
through  reciprocity  between  states,  where 
bands  cross  state  lines  to  participate  in 
festivals  and  the  like  when  the  distance  is 
within  a  radius  of  75  miles.  Such  is  the 
practice  between  Indiana  and  the  other 
border  states,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Ohio 
and  Kentucky. 

Only  one  state  approves  other  music 
groups  being  taken  out  of  school  to 
participate  in  vocal  assemblages  outside 
of  state  boundaries. 

Ten  state  chairmen  believe  that  the 
North  Central  Association  should  have  a 
policy  or  criteria  relative  to  participation 


of  music  groups  in  contests,  parades,  as¬ 
semblages,  etc.  Of  the  seven  qualified  re¬ 
plies,  two  indicated  such  criteria  should 
not  conflict  with  the  state  regulations, 
two  thought  it  should  be  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  activities,  not  just  music,  and 
one  chairman  thought  all  work  should  be 
made  up  in  advance  before  pupils  would 
be  permitted  to  participate. 

The  state  chairmen  were  equally  di¬ 
vided,  eight  to  eight,  in  their  response  to 
the  feasibility  of  extending  eligibility  re¬ 
quirements  to  all  participants  in  all 
activities  comparable  to  those  required  of 
athletes  (question  fifteen). 

Suggestions  as  to  the  direction  the 
Activities  Committee  should  take  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  problems  relative  to  Criterion 
4-F  elicited  the  following  items: 

I.  Cooperate  with  state  activities  associations 
now  in  existence  and  help  in  setting  up  such  associa¬ 
tions  in  states  where  they  are  not  organized. 

3.  Recommend  that  all  schools  subscribe  to  the 
regulations  of  state  high  school  athletic  associations. 

3.  Exercise  influence  to  eliminate  girls’  basket¬ 
ball  tournaments  and  interscholastic  contests. 

4.  Require  that  schools  participate  in  only  those 
interschool  speech  and  music  contests  which  have 
joint  approval  of  the  North  Central  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School 
Principals. 

5.  Encourage  all  states  to  comply  with  Criterion 
4-F  or  abolish  it  entirely. 

6.  Develop  some  working  arrangement  whereby 
loss  of  school  time  and  interference  with  instruc¬ 
tional  program  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

7.  Develop  standards  cooperatively  which  will  be 
approved  by  school  people  and  adhered  to  and  not 
regulations  to  be  circumvented. 

8.  Develop  constructive  principles,  guide  lines 
and  criteria  that  will  be  helpful  rather  than  detri¬ 
mental. 

9.  Put  teeth  into  Criterion  4-F,  then  see  that 
every  state  chairman  observes  the  same,  instead  of 
having  a  lot  of  mere  local  understandings  that  only 
confuse  the  issue  and  cause  embarrassment  time 
and  again. 

When  asked  to  submit  a  list  of  problems 
with  which  the  Activities  Committee 
should  deal  next  year  the  following  items 
were  included: 

I.  Publish  names  of  schools  that  participate  in 
national  contests. 

3.  Distribute  as  early  as  possible  an  annual  list 
of  activities  approved  by  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary-S^ool  Principals. 
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3.  Encourage  agreement  among  the  nineteen 
state  chairmen  concerning  music  activities. 

4.  Use  influence  to: 

A.  Reduce  number  of  athletic  events  on  school 
nights. 

B.  Eliminate  girl’s  interscholastic  activities  in 
basketball. 

C.  Encourage  elimination  of  school  dismissal 
for  extracurricular  activities. 

D.  Encourage  reduction  of  school  events  on 
nights  preceding  a  day  of  school. 

E.  Limit  number  of  contests  and  reduce  travel 
distance. 

5.  Recommend  limitation  of  multi-school  contests 
involving  two  or  more  states. 

6.  Write  into  regulations  that  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Secondary-School  Principals  list  of  activi¬ 
ties  is  the  ofhcial  list  of  approved  contests. 

7.  Develop  criteria  for  approval  of  activities. 

8.  Study  junior  high  interscholastic  athletic  com¬ 
petition. 

9.  Study  problems  involved  in  number  of  activi¬ 
ties  in  which  pupils  may  participate. 

10.  Urge  the  various  accrediting  associations  to 
follow  uniform  practices. 

liUSIC 

The  state  chairmen  at  their  October 
(1956)  meeting  in  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
requested  the  Activities  Committee  to 
consult  with  the  Music  Educators  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  through  the  executive 
secretary.  Miss  Vanett  Lawler,  whose 
offices  are  in  the  National  Education 
Association  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  concerning  the  problems  raised  by 
many  principals  of  the  member  schools  of 
the  North  Central  Association  concerning 
participation  of  bands  in  such  activities 
as  festivals,  bowl  games  and  parades. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee  held  concurrently  at  Bloomington 
several  problems  were  defined  by  various 
members  of  the  committee,  among  them 
those  that  p>ertained  specifically  to  music. 
A  subsequent  conference  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  between  Miss  Lawler  and  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  North  Central  Association 
Activities  Committee  was  followed  by  a 
meeting  in  Chicago  of  the  Activities 
Committee.  Miss  Lawler  accepted  the 
invitation  to  outline  at  that  time  the 
scope  of  the  future  plans  of  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference. 

The  committee  found  Miss  Lawler  to 
be  most  cooperative  in  planning  the 
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formulation  of  a  set  of  guiding  principles 
for  school  participation  in  regional  and 
national  music  activities. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  meeting,  the 
chairman  of  the  Activities  Committee 
met  with  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference  committee  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  at  which  time  the  set  of  guiding 
principles  referred  to  above  was  further 
developed  and  refined. 

Mr.  A1  Willis,  Chairman  of  the  Activ¬ 
ities  Committee  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  at¬ 
tended  the  committee  meetings  and  his 
wise  counsel  proved  to  be  most  valuable. 

The  guiding  principles  and  recommen¬ 
dations  agreed  upon  between  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference,  the  Ac¬ 
tivities  Committee  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Secondary-School  Principals 
and  the  Activities  Committee  of  the  North 
Central  Association  are  as  follows. 

(Note:  At  this  point  this  ongoing  report  includes 
only  the  principles  referred  to.  Because  these  prin¬ 
ciples  are  embedded  in  a  basic  philosophy  of  music 
and  musical  activities  as  part  of  the  curriculum.  The 
editor  elected  to  substitute  the  comprehensive 
agreement  which  Mr.  Hughes  refers  to  for  the  out- 
of-context  principles  only.  This  agreement  was 
printed  in  the  Music  Educators  Journal,  April-May. 
— Editor 

GTHDING  PRINCIPLES  AND  RECOM¬ 
MENDATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  MUSIC 
GROUP  ACTIVITIES 

These  “Guiding  Principles  and  Rec¬ 
ommendations”  pertaining  to  partici¬ 
pation  of  school  music  groups  in  out-of¬ 
school  activities,  and  the  accompanying 
supporting  statements  were  drawn  up  by 
a  joint  committee  representing  the  Activ¬ 
ities  Committee  of  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  the  Contest  and  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals,  and  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference. 
The  final  report  of  the  Committee,  as 
adopted  by  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation,  was  completed  after  a  considerable 
period  of  study,  involving  much  corre¬ 
spondence  and  a  number  of  conferences 
which  included,  besides  a  meeting  of  the 
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Joint  Committee  in  Washington  D.  C., 
a  meeting  of  the  NCA  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Chicago,  and  extended  group 
discussions  at  the  time  of  the  1956  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Association  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Principals  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Participating  in  the  latter  were 
representatives  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
the  Activities  and  Contests  Committee 
of  NASSP,  and  State  Activities  Com¬ 
mittees  of  NCA. 

The  results  of  this  thorough  and  pene¬ 
trating  exploration  of  related,  but  some¬ 
times  complex — even  conflicting — aspects, 
viewpoints,  and  experiences  are  embodied 
in  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
which  speaks  for  itself. 

Music  is  one  of  the  areas  of  instruction 
which  is  included  in  many  extra-curricular 
activities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
important  objectives  and  considerations 
of  a  good  music  education  program  in  the 
schools  is  the  extent  to  which  it  will  serve 
best  both  students  and  the  schools  in  and 
out  of  school  activities. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  the  music 
education  program  in  the  schools  is  not 
only  education  in  music  but  education 
through  music.  And  thoughtful  school 
administrators  and  music  educators  are  in 
agreement  that  there  is  much  education 
through  extra-classroom  music  activities. 
Of  primary  importance,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  all  extra-classroom  activities  of 
school  groups,  including  music  education 
groups,  must  be  carefully  evaluated  in 
terms  of  their  contribution  to  the  general 
program  of  education  as  well  as  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  music  program  within  the 
schools. 

The  needs  and  desires  of  individual 
school  systems  must  also  be  taken  into 
account.  An  exceedingly  valuable  extra¬ 
classroom  music  activity  that  may  be  of 
considerable  value  for  one  school  may  be 
of  little  or  no  value  for  another  school  and 
may  not  fit  at  all  into  the  general  program 
of  the  school. 

It  is  also  an  incontrovertible  fact  that 
extra-classroom  activities,  as  valuable  as 
they  may  be,  and  although  approved  by 
responsible  school  officials,  are  by  no 


means  substitutes  for  a  well  balanced 
music  education  curriculum  in  the  schools. 
Nor  should  extra-classroom  activities, 
including  music,  be  allowed  to  interrupt 
seriously  the  total  school  schedule. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
the  in-school  program  and  significant 
extra-curriculum  activities  of  the  school 
program,  there  must  be  efficient  ad¬ 
ministration  and  close  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  teachers  and  school  authorities. 
Every  community  has  a  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  or  its  equivalent,  to  whom  the 
superintendent  of  schools  is  responsible. 
Similarly,  the  supervisory  and  teaching 
staffs  are  responsible  to  the  administrators 
of  the  schools  in  which  they  teach.  The 
entire  group  should  be,  in  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  cognizant  of  the  total  program  of 
instruction  as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
extra-classroom  music  activities  must  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  their  relationship 
to  the  total  school  program  for  which  the 
superintendent  and  his  administrative 
staff  are  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  seems  ap¬ 
propriate  that  professional  organizations 
representing  administrators  and  music 
educators  accept  the  responsibility  of 
jointly  recommending  certain  guiding 
principles  which  may  be  of  assistance  to 
administrators  and  to  music  educators  as 
acceptable  procedures  in  preparing  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  possible  out-of-school 
music  activities  for  the  consideration  of 
the  administrators  who  have  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  final  decisions. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
principles,  as  hereinafter  stated,  are  to  be 
construed  only  as  guides  for  the  use  of 
administrators  and  music  educators  who 
find  such  principles  helpful  and  applicable 
to  their  particular  school  systems.  The 
members  of  the  joint  committee  who 
drew  up  the  following  statements  were 
unanimous  that  the  final  responsibility 
for  the  interpretation  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  such  guiding  principles  is  on  the 
local  level  of  each  school  system;  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  also  in 
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agreement  that  administrators  and  music 
educators  working  together  on  local  levels 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  with  full 
realization  of  respective  levels  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  authority  and  responsibility,  might 
find  useful  the  guiding  principles  which 
emanated  from  discussions  and  study, 
individually  and  collectively,  of  the 
members  of  the  joint  committee. 

[The  preceding  statement  is  in  harmony 
with  and  in  effect  constitutes  reaffirma¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  the  Recommenda¬ 
tions  approved  in  1951  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
condary  Schools  which  are  included  in  the 
publication,  “Music  Education  in  the 
Secondary  Schools, prepared  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference.] 

Slatement  of  Philosophy 

IT  IS  THE  BELIEF  of  this  Committee  that 
music  and  music  activities  are  important 
parts  of  the  educational  program  of  our 
high  schools.  If  properly  taught  and 
effectively  supervised,  music  can  play  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of 
many  of  the  attitudes  and  values  which 
we  feel  are  essential  to  our  cultural  and 
national  life. 

VVe  believe  that  good  classroom  in¬ 
struction  is  a  basic  requirement  for  a 
sound  program  of  music  education.  We 
believe  also  that  desirable  extra-classroom 
music  activities  should  be  provided  to 
supplement  and  enrich  the  regular  class¬ 
room  activities. 

We  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
board  of  education  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  school  and  their  administrative 
officers  to  determine  the  type  of  music 
program  the  school  shall  have  and  the 
place  music  activity  shall  occupy  in  both 
the  curricular  and  extra-curricular  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  school. 

We  believe  that  sound  and  effective 
planning  can  come  about  only  through 
close  cooperation  between  school  ad¬ 

'  Published  by  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference,  1201  i6th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
and  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 


ministrators  and  instructional  staff.  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  the  planning  of  the  music 
program,  the  music  teachers  or  their 
representatives  should  be  prepared  to 
furnish  competent  advice  and  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  to  the  administrative 
staff. 

We  recognize  that  distant  trips  for 
large  groups  of  students  sometimes  impose 
a  heavy  financial  burden  upon  the  school 
or  community,  and  if  such  trips  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  days  when  school  is  in  session, 
they  may  seriously  disrupt  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  of  the  school.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  believe  that  the  school  authorities 
must  evaluate  excursions  by  school  groups 
in  terms  of  their  educational  value  to  the 
participating  students  and  to  the  school  as 
a  whole. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  professional 
growth  of  teachers  of  music  as  well  as  for 
other  members  of  the  supervisory  and 
instructional  staff  and  we  believe  that 
improvement  in  teaching  techniques  and 
methods  of  instruction  may  come  about 
through  attendance  at  professional  meet¬ 
ings.  We  believe  further  that  if  profes¬ 
sional  meetings  of  music  educators  are  to 
be  effective  in  the  improvement  of  music 
instruction,  demonstration  groups  at 
various  grade  levels  should  be  permitted 
to  appear  on  the  programs,  provided  the 
number  of  such  groups  is  limited  to  those 
actually  needed  for  demonstration  pur¬ 
poses. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  there  should 
be  a  close  working  relationship  between 
the  members  of  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference,  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals,  in  order 
that  the  music  needs  of  pupils  and  stu¬ 
dents  throughout  the  country  may  best 
be  served.  To  this  end  we  submit  the 
following  report. 

Guiding  Principles 

I 

It  is  recognized  that  it  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  its 
equivalent  to  determine  school  policies. 
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and  the  responsibility  of  the  school  ad-  recognized  that  there  is  a  continuing  need 


mmistrator  to  administer  such  policies. 

II 

It  is  recognized  that  music  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  total  school  program, 
and  therefore,  the  music  staff  has  im¬ 
portant  responsibilities  in  working  effec¬ 
tively  with  administrators  and  all  teachers 
in  other  areas. 

III 

It  is  recognized  that  there  is  value  in 
the  participation  of  music  groups  in 
activities  outside  the  school. 

It  is  recognized  that  school  administra¬ 
tors  cannot  justify  the  use  of  school  time 
for  participation  of  school  music  groups  in 
events  which  are  commercial  or  promo¬ 
tional  in  nature  and  are  sponsored  by 
civic,  social,  business,  fraternal  and  other 
non-school  organizations.  It  is  recognized, 
however,  that  there  may  be  certain  local 
or  community  activities  which  both  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  the  music  staff  will  re¬ 
gard  as  worthy  of  participation  by  school 
music  groups. 

IV 

It  is  recognized  that  there  is  need  for 
the  use  of  bands,  orchestras,  choruses, 
and  ensembles  at  professional  meetings  of 
the  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference,  Department  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  (as  well  as  other  NEA 
Departments),  whose  programs  are  (a) 
always  sponsored  by  local  school  systems; 
(b)  planned  jointly  with  school  adminis¬ 
trators  in  host  cities;  (c)  concerned  with 
instructional  improvement;  (d)  purposely 
planned  so  that  approximately  fifty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  student  demonstration  and 
concert  groups  app)ear  over  week  ends 
thus  minimizing  use  of  school  time  both 
for  teachers  and  students. 

V 

It  is  recognized  that,  as  has  already 
been  stated  and  urged,  there  must  be  the 
closest  possible  working  relations  and 
coof)eration  between  administrators  and 
music  educators  at  all  local  levels;  it  is 


for  discussions,  study  and  evaluation 
between  and  among  professional  organi¬ 
zations  representing  administrators  and 
music  educators  on  state,  division  and 
national  levels. 

Recommendations 

It  is  impyortant  that  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  in-school  instructional 
program  and  out-of-school  music  group 
activities  be  thoroughly  discussed  by  the 
music  educators  with  responsible  school 
officials. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  all 
tentative  plans  concerning  out-of-school 
music  group  activities  be  set  forth  in  de¬ 
tail  for  the  consideration  of  the  school 
administrator  on  the  local  level  prior  to 
any  overtures  to  or  commitments  with 
other  school  staff,  organizations  for  the 
support  of  school  music  groups,  com¬ 
munity  groups,  professional  organiza¬ 
tions,  etc. 

It  Is  Therefore  Recommended  That — 

I.  Administrators  and  music  educators 
together  consider  the  following  factors: 

(1)  Size  of  group  involved. 

(2)  The  effect  on  school  program. 

(3)  Frequency  with  which  music  education  con¬ 
ferences  are  held. 

(4)  Frequency  likelihood  of  similar  opportunities 
for  the  music  group. 

(5)  Distance  involved. 

(6)  Finance. 

(7)  Significance  of  contribution  which  group  and 
conductor  can  make  to  improvement  of  instructional 
program  in  music. 

(8)  Instructional  improvement  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  by  group  and  conductor. 

(g)  Opportunities  involved  for  gifted  students. 

(10)  Broadening  experiences  to  be  acquired  by 
students. 

(11)  Opportunities  students  in  music  group  will 
have  for  similar  experiences  (in  other  school  groups 
to  which  they  belong)  during  school  career. 

II.  Officers  of  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference  and  local  and  state 
school  administrators  work  together  on 
planning  music  education  professional 
meetings. 

(i)  Careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  types  and 
needs  of  the  programs  of  the  MENC  (National  and 
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Division,  taking  into  account  the  number  of  states 
involved  in  each  instance),  and,  based  on  this  study. 

(3)  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  limit  to  a  total 
of  approximately  fifteen  to  twenty-five  performing 
groups  per  meeting  the  number  of  demonstrations 
and  concert  performances  of  school  bands,  orchestras 
and  choruses  (representing  elementary,  junior  high 
school  and  senior  high  school  levels)  which  need  to 
travel  considerable  distance  to  such  meeting. 

(3)  Emphasis  should  be  given  to  multiple  pro¬ 
gram  uses  (concert,  clinic,  special  demonstrations, 
etc.)  of  groups  which  are  authorized  to  travel  con¬ 
siderable  distances. 

OflBcers  on  State,  Division  and  Na¬ 
tional  levels  of  the  MENC  and  host  state 
administrators  working  with  officers  of 
the  MENC  exercise  every  effort  in  first 
apprising  the  administrators  of  local 
schools  when  their  music  groups  are  being 
considered  for  special  contributions  to  the 
MENC  programs. 

Officers  of  the  MENC  take  necessary 
steps  to  present  proper  information  re¬ 
garding  MENC  programs  to  the  Activ¬ 
ities  and  Contest  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
approval  for  inclusion  in  approved  lists 
of  National  Contests  and  Activities  issued 
by  NASSP. 

III.  Therefore,  it  is  finally  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  pro-tempore  joint  com¬ 
mittee  which  prepared  the  foregoing 


statements  of  Guiding  Principles  continue 
to  function  on  a  Standing  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  basis  with  designated  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Activities  Committee  of 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
and  the  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference. 

Signed: 

Otto  Hughes,  Chairman, 

Activities  Committee, 

North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Albert  W.  Willis,  Chairman, 

Contest  and  Activities  Committee, 

National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals. 

Richard  C.  Berg, 

Member  of  Executive  Committee, 

Music  Educators  National  Conference. 

0.  M.  Hartsell, 

Member  of  Executive  Committee, 

Music  Educators  National  Conference. 

Mary  Tolbert, 

Member  of  Executive  Committee, 

Music  Educators  National  Conference. 

Vanett  Lawler, 

Executive  Secretary, 

Music  Educators  National  Conference. 

[Adopted  by  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  .April 

1957.1 


The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  NCA* 


Interest  in  reading  among  the  member 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  NCA  con¬ 
tinues  high.  At  two  Annual  Meetings,  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Improvement  of 
Reading  presented  panel  discussions 
which  were  well  attended  and  lively.  In 
October,  1956,  the  Subcommittee  pub¬ 
lished  a  report  intended  to  guide  member 
schools  in  their  thinking  about  reading.^ 
Response  to  this  report  has  been  gratify¬ 
ing.  The  present  rep>ort,  which  continues 
the  work  of  the  Subcommittee,  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  status  of  reading  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  North  Central  Association. 

In  an  endeavor  to  find  out  how  widely 
reading  is  taught  and  how  it  is  adminis¬ 
tered,  the  Subcommittee  composed  two 
questionnaires,  one  for  high  schools  and 
one  for  colleges,  to  be  sent  to  a  number  of 
member  institutions. 

The  high  school  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  300  secondary  schools  selected  in 
the  following  manner:  The  schools  listed 
in  the  July,  1956,  issue  of  The  Quarterly 
were  numbered  from  i  to  3,360.  From  a 
table  of  random  numbers  300  schools  were 
chosen.  Of  the  300,  190  replied.  The 
colleges  were  grouped  according  to  size, 
i.e.,  small,  medium,  and  large;  according 
to  support,  i.e.,  public  and  private;  and 
according  to  curriculum,  i.e.,  two-year 
and  four-year.  A  sample  of  58  was  then 
selected  from  eight  categories:  large, 

*  As  reported  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Reading 
Improvement:  Eona  DeVere,  Chicago  (Illinois) 
Public  Schools;  Paul  L.  Dressel,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Gwen  Horsman, 
Detroit  (Michigan)  Public  Schools;  Florence 
Thompson,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana;  and  Russell  Cosper  (Chairman), 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

*  “Improvement  of  Reading  in  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,”  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly,  XXXI  (October,  1956),  199-108.  (The 
reader  should  refer  to  this  report  for  a  discussion  of 
the  committee's  definition  of  reading  and  its  con¬ 
cepts  of  teaching  and  administration.) 


private,  four-year;  public,  two-year; 
medium,  public,  four-year;  etc.  Of  the  58 
colleges,  39  replied.  Thus,  about  63 
percent  of  the  high  schools  and  68  per¬ 
cent  of  the  colleges  sent  in  data. 

The  High  School  Situation 

The  high  school  questionnaire,  which 
was  rather  detailed,  was  divided  into  five 
sections: 

SECTION  I.  Questions  concerning 
scheduled  reading  classes 

Seventy- two  schools  offer  such  classes; 
1 18  do  not.  English  teachers  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  these  courses  in  49  schools;  in  35 
special  reading  teachers  or  other  per¬ 
sonnel  do  the  teaching  (some  overlapping 
accounts  for  the  discrepancy).  The  in¬ 
struction  is  offered  at  all  levels,  with 
majority  offerings  in  the  9th  and  loth 
grades.  In  36  schools,  enrollment  is  re¬ 
quired  on  evidence  of  deficiency;  in  26 
all  students  enroll,  and  in  14  enrollment 
is  entirely  elective.  In  the  reading  class¬ 
rooms,  standardized  tests,  workbooks, 
and  a  free  reading  library  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  available.  Mechanical  pacers  and 
films  are  less  frequently  used. 

SECTION  II.  Questions  concerning 
remedial  services 

Fifty-eight  schools  have  no  remedial 
services.  In  schools  with  remedial  serv¬ 
ices,  diagnostic  tests  and  counseling  were 
most  often  cited  as  means  of  steering 
students.  English  teachers  handle  reme¬ 
dial  teaching  in  95  schools,  clinicians  or 
counselors  in  72. 

SECTION  III.  Questions  concerning 
planned  attention  to  reading  in 
academic  classes 

In  26  schools,  no  reading  is  taught  in 
academic  classes;  in  133  such  attention  is 
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offered  in  English  classes.  In  29  schools 
reading  is  taught  in  all  academic  classes. 
Activities  most  frequently  mentioned  are 
vocabulary  study,  pronunciation,  sen¬ 
tence  meaning,  comprehension,  rate  of 
speed,  and  supplementary  reading.  Less 
frequent  are  use  of  original  sources  and  of 
books  with  divergent  points  of  view.  In 
72  schools  no  supervision  or  assistance  is 
given  to  class-room  teachers;  in  40,  a 
reading  specialist  is  available;  and  in  55, 
in-service  training  is  provided. 

SECTION  IV.  Qttestions  concerning 
teacher  altitude  where  no  planned 
attention  to  reading  is  given 

No. 

checking 

Reading  deficiency  is  regarded  as  a  serious 


problem  135 

Reading  deficiency  is  recognized  but  not  re¬ 
garded  as  a  responsibility  of  the  secondary 
schools  25 

Students  with  marked  deficiency  should  be 
given  attention  by  each  teacher  95 

Special  remedial  services  are  regarded  as 
necessary  83 

Reading  materials  should  be  selected  ac¬ 
cording  to  individual  abilities  and  needs  109 
If  students  read,  improvement  inevitably 
follows  39 


Twenty  schools  consider  their  attention 
to  reading  completely  ineffective;  77  say 
that  only  the  poor  readers  receive  atten¬ 
tion.  Only  13  schools  feel  that  they  are 
adequately  coping  with  the  problem. 

SECTION  V.  Questions  concerning 
research  and  evaluation 

One  hundred  and  eleven  schools  use 
standardized  reading  tests,  and  98  do  pre- 
and  post-testing.  In  comparison  few 
schools  are  studying  effectiveness  of  tech¬ 
niques,  student  reactions,  or  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  grades  and  reading  pro¬ 
ficiency. 

The  College  Situation 

The  college  questionnaire  was  much 
shorter.  Twenty-eight  colleges  maintain 
reading  programs,  ii  do  not.  In  the  28, 
English  teachers  are  most  often  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  teaching.  Psychology,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  special  staff  were  also  men¬ 


tioned.  Thirteen  colleges  provide  a  spe¬ 
cially  equipped  room  for  the  teaching  of 
reading.  In  six  colleges,  enrollment  in 
reading  is  required  of  all  students;  in  9, 
enrollment  is  required  on  evidence  of  de¬ 
ficiency;  and  in  15,  enrollment  is  entirely 
voluntary. 

Appraising  the  Returns 

In  appraising  returns  on  this  question¬ 
naire,  the  first  consideration  is  the  fact 
that  about  35  percent  of  the  colleges  and 
high  schools  did  not  respond.  If  this 
means  that  these  institutions  have  little 
interest  in  reading,  the  total  picture  would 
change  considerably. 

About  a  third  of  the  high  schools  offer 
classes  in  reading,  and  in  the  majority  of 
these  schools  reading  instruction  reaches 
the  poor  readers  only  or  those  electing  a 
specific  class.  Audio-visual  aids  are  not 
commonly  available.  Many  schools  have 
some  kind  of  remedial  program,  although 
58  do  not.  Only  a  very  few  maintain  a 
clinic. 

Teacher  attitude  varies  considerably. 
Some  teachers  do  not  even  consider  read¬ 
ing  a  secondary  school  responsibility,  but 
most  think  reading  deficiency  a  problem. 
A  good  number  feel  that  materials  should 
be  selected  to  meet  individual  needs  and 
abilities.  A  few  schools  feel  that  their 
attention  to  reading  is  completely  inef¬ 
fective;  a  smaller  number  think  that  their 
instruction  is  adequate. 

For  the  colleges,  the  impression  is  some¬ 
what  better  in  that  a  majority  maintain 
some  kind  of  reading  program.  About  half 
report  a  specially  equipped  room.  There 
seems  to  be  an  inconsistency,  however  in 
the  reporting;  a  majority  say  they  are 
concerned  with  raising  the  reading  level  of 
all  students,  yet  the  average  enrollment 
in  reading  classes  is  not  over  20  percent 
of  the  student  body.  Another  factor 
should  be  considered  too.  Some  of  the 
colleges  that  report  a  reading  program 
may  mean  only  that  a  book  of  stories  or 
essays  is  read  by  the  freshman  English 
classes. 

The  Subcommittee  is  concerned  with 
general  reading  proficiency  and  feels  that 
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all  students  should  be  helped  to  read 
better.  Further,  because  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  reading  as  a  tool  and  an  outcome 
of  education,  it  should  be  a  responsibility 
of  all  teachers.  If  this  survey  is  at  all  ac¬ 
curate,  practice  among  the  NCA  mem¬ 
bers  falls  short.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
offer  reading  only  to  a  small  proportion 
of  students,  usually  the  poorest  ones. 
Where  reading  is  taught,  it  is  too  often 
left  up  to  English  teachers  or  specialists. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  survey  is  encourag¬ 
ing  in  that  something  is  being  done.  A 
similar  survey  taken  even  five  years  ago 
would  have  been  perhaps  even  less  favor¬ 
able. 

Comments  of  General  Interest 

In  response  to  a  request  for  reports  on 
unusual  reading  projects  or  devices,  a 
number  of  high  schools  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  comments. 

Arkansas 

Grades  7-13,  are  divided  in  the  English  sections 
according  to  reading  ability  ....  We  test  all  stu¬ 
dents  starting  in  the  5th  gr^e  and  continue  to  test 
until  they  are  graduated  or  drop  from  school. . . . 
Class  norms  have  increased  as  a  result  of  the  reading 
level  divisions.  A  special  reading  class  for  all  8th 
grade  students  with  low  reading  achievement  has 
been  developed  as  a  pilot  plan  for  future  use.  The 
reading  improvement  class  is  tested  with  four  de¬ 
vices:  the  California  Reading  Test,  the  Word  Recog¬ 
nition  test  by  Hoggard,  the  Diagnostic  test  of  Read¬ 
ing,  and  the  oral  reading  for  record  (tape).  These 
students  are  administered  the  PMA  (SRA)  for 
verbal  meaning  and  word  fluency  results. 

Illinois 

During  the  last  month  of  the  school  year,  one  of 
the  reading  teachers  goes  to  the  two  junior  high 
schools  and  administers  a  standardized  oral  reading 
test  to  every  incoming  freshman  who  scored  below 
grade  placement  on  a  silent  reading  test. ...  All 
pupils  seriously  retarded  in  word  recognition  [are 
placed]  by  the  second  week  of  school. 

Indiana 

For  the  past  four  years  we  have  had  noon-hour 
volunteer  groups  in  developmental  reading.  These 
pupils  gave  thirty  minutes  of  their  sixty-five  minute 
lunch  hour  to  speed  and  comprehension  drills  each 
day  for  ...  six  to  eight  weeks. . . .  We  had  95 
volunteers  last  semester. 

Michigan 

Professional  growth  days  should  be  planned  in  all 


schools.  On  these  days  teachers  participated  in  1 
day-long  reading  conference.  . . .  This  meeting 
pointed  out  to  all  teachers  their  responsibilities  in 
teaching  children  to  read.  We  have  had  at  least  two 
meetings  devoted  entirely  to  discussing  an  all-school 
approach  to  the  reading  problem. 

Ohio  ^ 

An  elective  in  Free  Reading  for  twelfth-grade 
students  provides  individualized  guidance  for  ex¬ 
tending  leisure-time  reading  and  the  consequent 
improvement  of  reading.  An  English  laboratory 
open  three  periods  during  the  day  supervised  by 
English  teachers  makes  remedial  reading  available 
to  individual  pupils. 

Oklahoma 

All . . .  [city]  teachers  participated  in  a  six  weeks’ 

Speech  and  Reading  Clinic.  Specialists  from - 

College  conducted  the  lecture  sessions.  Demonstra¬ 
tions  were  given  . . .  [the  city’s]  schools. . . .  Not 
only  did  it  help  to  impress  upon  all  teachers  their 
responsibility  of  being  reading  teachers,  but  it  also 
helped  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  teachers  in  other 
buildings  and  grades. 

To  the  question,  “Have  you  any  other 
suggestions  for  improving  instruction  in 
reading,”  here  are  some  of  the  replies: 

Ohio 

Returning  graduates  express  . . .  vocabulary  lack, 
as  their  greatest  handicap  to  academic  or  job  prog¬ 
ress.  ...  It  seems  that  the  students  would  benefit 
greatly  if  word  meaning,  clear  thinking,  clear  ^)eech 
and  vocabulary  building  were  given  prime  emphasis 
in  aU  departments. 

Arkansas 

A  uniform  plan  for  all  teachers,  grades  i-i  a,  in  the 
method  and  technique  used  for  the  teaching  of  read¬ 
ing.  The  varied  and  oftentimes  conflicting  methods 
of  instruction  or  the  various  procedures  used  tend  to 
confuse  the  student  from  year  to  year.  Reading 
levels  should  be  studied  individually  and  a  program 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students.  This 
would  encourage  all  levels,  (above  average  and  be¬ 
low  average),  to  read  more  and  at  their  respective 
levels. . . .  Reading  for  interest  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  and  provided  for. 

Iowa 

Should  like  to  see  courses  in  critical  reading,  stud¬ 
ies  of  propaganda  analysis,  and  systematic  develop¬ 
ment  of  vocabularies  (^neral  and  technical)  utilized 
in  all  English  courses. 

Kansas 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  superior  stu¬ 
dents  and  developmental  reading  for  them.  They 
become  involved  in  school  activities  and  because  of 
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their  better  records  in  school  are  given  little  atten¬ 
tion,  unless  the  school  is  alert.  Our  library  records 
show  that,  as  a  rule,  they  do  less  reading  than  our 
problem  students  or  lower  aptitude  students,  and 
without  guidance  do  not  read  on  the  level  that  they 
should.  The  exceptions  usually  come  from  homes 
where  reading  has  been  a  habit  from  the  time  they 
learned  to  read. 

Michigan 

More  money  to  pay  for  smaller  classes,  lower 
pupil-teacher  ratio,  more  teacher  time  for  self-im¬ 
provement,  more  teacher  time  to  give  to  reading 
instruction. 

Michigan 

It  is  imperative  that  schools  of  education  and 
teacher  training  institutions  require  teachers  of  all 
subjects  and  all  grades  to  successfully  complete 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  These  courses 
should  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teachers 
in  their  major  fields. 

Wisconsin 

a.  Greater  emphasis  on  helping  all  teachers  to 
become  more  reading-minded  and  responsible  for 
definite  reading  instruction  with  those  pupils  in  their 
classes  who  can  be  helped,  b.  Greater  use  of  the 
school  librarians  in  organizing  reading  helps  and  de¬ 
vices  within  the  libraries. 

From  the  college  level  came  these  com¬ 
ments: 

From  a  private  junior  college 

Students  particularly  weak  in  reading  and  writing 
are  placed  in  laboratory  sections  which  meet  four 
days  a  week,  whereas  other  sections  meet  three  days. 
...  In  general  sections  (for  most  students)  less  stress 
is  given  to  the  mechanics  of  reading  and  more  to  the 
analysis  and  critical  evaluation.  The  work  is  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  writing  and  speaking  a  student  does. 

From  a  municipal  university 

We  are  . . .  concerned  with  the  student’s  compre¬ 
hension  of  what  he  reads. . . .  Our  effort  is  to  im¬ 
prove  reading  and  writing  together,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  our  students  a  chance  to  learn  to  like  good 
writing  of  various  kinds. 

From  a  state  university 

Entering  freshmen  who  make  a  low  score  in  the 
mechanics  of  English  we  place  in  an  English  class 
meeting  five  days  a  week  (instead  of  the  usual  three). 
In  former  years  we  devoted  the  two  additional  meet¬ 


ing  days  to  additional  instruction  in  mechanics, 
usage,  etc.  This  year  we  are  devoting  one  of  the  days 
to  reading  improvement.  .  .  .  We  are  not  yet  sure 
just  what  one  hour  a  week  devoted  to  rea^g  im¬ 
provement  can  accomplish;  perhaps  that  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  time. 

From  a  private  junior  college 

The  importance  of  vocabulary  is  given  much  at¬ 
tention:  students  make  word  cards  (showing  pro¬ 
nunciation,  definition,  and  use  in  context  m  addition 
to  a  sentence  composed  by  the  student)  and  com¬ 
plete  exercises  making  use  of  common  Latin  and 
Greek  roots  and  affixes.  In  addition  the  importance 
of  excellent  concentration  and  methods  for  achiev¬ 
ing  it  are  given  attention  for  increased  rate  and  im¬ 
proved  comprehension.  The  films  Speeding  Your 
Reading  and  Building  Your  Vocabulary  are  shown 
early  in  the  course. 

From  a  public  junior  college 

...  [In  Developmental  Reading  the  student]  is 
helped  to  become  a  versatile  reader  by  developing  a 
variety  of  reading  speeds,  each  appropriate  for  the 
kind  of  material  being  read. . . .  Extensive  use  is 
made  of  reading  accelerators,  eye-span  trainers, 
films. . . .  Independent  reading  is  stressed. 

From  a  private  university 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of . . .  [our]  pro¬ 
gram  ...  is  the  balance  of  emphasis  which  is  eqiully 
divided  between  reading  improvement  (i.e.,  de¬ 
velopment  of  speed  and  comprehension)  and  im¬ 
provement  of  study  (both  study  skills  and  study 
habits). . . .  The  student  spends  one  hour  per  week 
in  class  learning  study  teduiiques  and  developing 
study  habits,  and  he  spends  ffiree  twenty-minute 
practice  sessions  per  week  in  the  laboratory  develop¬ 
ing  his  reading  ^>eed  and  comprehension. 

From  a  small  private  college 

. . .  We  have  a  well  rounded  program,  for  we  work 
on  three  separate  basic  phases  of  reading  develop¬ 
ment:  i)  We  use  group  and  individual  tachistoscopes 
to  develop  eye-span,  speed  of  perception  and  mem¬ 
ory,  and  vocabulary  growth.  3)  We  use  three  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  reading  accelerators.  3)  We  use  a  basic 
text  to  develop  comprehension  and  to  correct  and 
develop  reading  abilities. 

The  Subcommittee  is  pleased  with  these 
comments.  It  is  evident  that  many  schools 
and  colleges  are  thinking  seriously  about 
reading,  and  in  time  perhaps  all  schools 
will  make  reading  skills  a  major  concern. 


Allan  O.  Pfnister,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Promotion  and  Tenure  Policies  in 
Undergraduate  Colleges 

Forewarned  of  the  impending  “tidal  policies  in  128  undergraduate  colleges  in 
wave”  of  students,  American  higher  edu-  the  19  states  served  by  the  North  Central 
cational  institutions,  large  and  small,  have  Association.' 

under  way  or  are  planning  the  construe-  The  data  on  which  this  report  is  based 
tion  of  new  dormitories,  classrooms,  and  were  derived  from  published  documents 
laboratories  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  of  the  institutions,  chiefly  from  the  grow- 
better  equipped  to  meet  the  deluge  ex-  ing  collection  of  faculty  manuals  and 
pected  in  the  1960’s  and  1970’s.  This  ex-  constitutions  being  assembled  in  the  Of- 
pansion  in  facilities  is  not  being  accom-  flee  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
plished  without  considerable  wear  and  Colleges  and  Universities.  In  a  sense, 
tear  on  college  and  university  presidents  therefore,  this  is  not  a  report  on  current 
and  flnancial  officers  but  it  is  going  for-  practice.  However,  it  is  reasonable  to 
ward,  and  the  buildings  are  being  erected.  exp)ect  that  practices  will  not  vary  signifi- 
In  the  meantime  the  prospects  for  staffing  cantly  from  the  stated  policies;  when 
these  enlarged  institutions  become  dim-  policies  and  practices  do  differ  it  is  a  sign 
mer.  In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  per-  that  institutions  need  to  restudy  the  of- 
sons  being  graduated  with  Masters’  and  ficial  statements  in  the  light  of  present 
Doctors’  degrees  each  year,  the  supply  of  circumstances  and  demands  and  to  bring 
qualified  college  teachers  continues  to  fall  the  two  into  agreement, 
farther  and  farther  behind  demand.  The  The  oldest  documents  to  which  refer- 
conception  of  what  constitutes  appro-  ence  is  made  give  regulations  in  effect  as 
priate  student-faculty  ratios  is  conse-  of  1953-54,  and  the  most  recent  copies  re- 
quently  undergoing  drastic  revision.  In-  port  regulations  for  the  academic  year 
numerable  institutional  studies  are  under  1956-57.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the 
way  to  discover  more  effective  ways  of  data  are  reasonably  up-to-date, 
utilizing  faculty  resources,  and  experi-  Of  the  128  colleges  on  which  data  were 
ments  are  being  conducted  to  determine  available,  70  are  church-related,  26  are 
the  effectiveness  of  independent  study  private,  non-church-related,  and  32  are 
plans,  closed-circuit  television,  and  other  public,  tax-supported  institutions.  Accord- 
devices.  ing  to  the  enrollment  figures  reported  for 

This  general  concern  for  staffing  is  also  fall,  1956,  these  colleges  enrolled  a  total  of 
forcing  a  re-examination  of  college  and  136,000  students.  They  ranged  in  size 
university  personnel  policies.  As  every  from  approximately  300  students  to  al- 
effort  is  being  made  to  attract  and  retain  most  4,800.  The  median  institution  en- 
capable  instructional  personnel,  policies  rolled  about  950  students,  and  half  of  the 
are  being  reviewed  and  revised  with  a  colleges  fall  within  the  500  to  1,300  range, 
view  to  improving  conditions  of  faculty  Teaching  staffs  range  in  size  from  approx- 
service.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  fol-  imately  25  members  to  over  200,  with  the 
lowing  report  is  made.  This  report  deals  median  at  70  to  75.  All  institutions  are 
with  two  phases  of  faculty  personnel 

policy,  namely,  promotion  and  tenure,  .  a  brief  bibliography  of  recent  article,  on  promo- 
and  it  summarizes  and  comments  on  the  tlon  and  tenure  policies  is  appended  to  this  report. 
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currently  accredited,  and  as  a  group  they 
represent  a  sizable  cross-section  of  under¬ 
graduate  colleges  in  the  North  Central 
region.* 

RANKS  EMPLOYED 

With  relatively  few  exceptions  the  in¬ 
stitutions  treated  in  this  report  employ 
the  four  ranks  of  instructor,  assistant 
professor,  associate  professor,  and  profes¬ 
sor.  Approximately  20  institutions  employ 
also  the  designations  assistant  instructor, 
assistant,  or  fellow.  In  a  few  instances  the 
assistant  instructor  is  considered  a  regular 
faculty  member  with  the  right  to  vote  in 
all  faculty  deliberations.  Typically,  how¬ 
ever,  the  assistant  instructor  is  a  person 
possessing  as  the  highest  earned  degree 
the  baccalaureate  and  who  has  recently 
been  graduated  from  the  institution.  His 
appointment  is  ordinarily  limited  to  one- 
year  terms,  and  continued  affiliation  with 
the  institution  is  contingent  upon  his  pur¬ 
suing  graduate  study.  The  use  of  graduate 
assistants  is,  of  course,  a  common  practice 
among  complex  institutions  with  ad¬ 
vanced-degree  programs.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  number  of  undergraduate 
institutions  make  use  of  personnel  of  sim¬ 
ilar  status.  How  widespread  this  practice 
may  become  among  undergraduate  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  future  is  open  to  conjec¬ 
ture,  but  it  will  bear  consideration.  As 
persons  prepared  at  advanced  levels  be¬ 
come  less  available  in  terms  of  need,  the 
use  of  various  kinds  of  “assistants”  may 
become  more  general. 

A  number  of  institutions  list  as  special 
faculty  members  persons  with  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  “lecturer.”  One  college  listed  only 
three  ranks,  eliminating  the  rank  of 
associate  professor,  and  six  colleges 
showed  no  ranking  system.  Five  of  the 
latter  six  are  public  colleges. 

THE  FORMULATION  OF  POLICY 

While  the  manuals  and  statements  upon 

‘  Not  included  among  the  institutions  for  which 
regulations  are  here  reported  are  undergraduate  col¬ 
leges  with  Roman  Catholic  affiliation.  The  majority 
of  faculty  members  in  Catholic  undergraduate  col¬ 
leges  are  religious  who  come  under  the  special  regu- 
laUons  of  their  respective  communities  and  are  not 
ttrictly  comparable  in  matters  of  tenure  to  faculties 
in  institutions  staffed  entirely  with  lay  personnel. 


which  this  report  is  based  do  not  provide 
sufficient  specific  information  to  permit 
any  generalizations  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  faculty  may  have  participated  in  the 
formulation  of  promotion  and  tenure 
policies,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  20  of  the 
manuals  state  explicitly  that  the  existing 
policy  on  promotions  is  the  result  of 
fficulty  deliberation  and  decision.  In  16  of 
these  institutions,  provision  is  made  for 
special  standing  committees  on  personnel 
policies  which  are  given  the  responsibility 
for  reviewing  the  policies  on  promotion 
and  tenure  and  recommending  from  time 
to  time  such  changes  as  are  deemed  neces¬ 
sary.  Whether  the  absence  of  reference  to 
such  committees  or  to  the  place  of  the 
faculty  in  policy  formulation  in  the  other 
manuals  indicates  less  faculty  participa¬ 
tion  in  policy  formulation  in  this  area 
cannot,  of  course,  be  known  on  the  basis 
of  a  study  of  the  manuals  alone.  In  some 
instances  the  policy  on  tenure  and  pro¬ 
motion  may  be  formulated  and  approved 
by  a  general  board  of  education  of  a 
church  or  denomination.  This  is  true  of 
the  American  Lutheran  Church  and  the 
Lutheran  Church,  Missouri  Synod. 

PERIODIC  REVIEW  OF  THE  STATUS  OF 
FACULTY  MEMBERS 

Virtually  all  institutions  provide  for 
some  kind  of  review  of  the  status  of  in¬ 
dividual  faculty  members  on  terminal 
appointments  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
term  of  appiointment,  at  which  time  a 
decision  is  made  on  whether  to  retain  the 
appointee,  issue  another  term  contract, 
or  place  the  person  on  indefinite  or  per¬ 
manent  tenure.  This  general  provision 
most  often  applies  to  instructors  on  one- 
year  contracts  and  to  assistant  professors 
in  institutions  where  tenure  is  offered 
with  promotion  to  the  rank  of  associate 
professor. 

Contrasted  to  this  ad  hoc  review  is  the 
practice  of  periodically  and  systemat¬ 
ically  reviewing  the  status  of  all  faculty 
members,  those  on  tenure  as  well  as  those 
on  term  appointments.  Only  16  of  the  128 
institutions  provide  for  this  type  of  re¬ 
view.  Six  indicate  that  the  review  be  on 
an  annual  basis,  six  set  other  specific  in- 
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tervals,  and  four  leave  the  span  of  time 
flexible.  Six  of  these  colleges  are  church- 
related,  seven  are  private  but  non-church- 
related,  and  three  are  public  colleges. 

The  function  of  a  periodic  review  is  to 
assure  faculty  members  a  regular  and 
systematic  consideration  of  their  status. 
Typical  provisions  are  as  follows: 

The  President  and  the  Dean  annually  canvass  the 
rosters  of  faculty  members,  requesting  written 
recommendations  by  heads  of  the  departments,  and 
taking  into  account  relative  periods  of  service  of 
sta£f  members,  apparent  effectiveness,  and  related 
factors.  A  list  of  persons  recommended  for  change 
in  status  is  compiled  and  considered  in  sessions  of 
the  Faculty  Committee  on  Faculty,  which  also  may 
make  recommendations.  Final  action  is  based  on  a 
consensus  of  the  committee  and  the  decision  of  the 
President  and  Dean. 

At  another  college  having  an  annual  re¬ 
view  of  each  staff  member’s  status  the 
following  statement  is  made:  “the  faculty 
member  can  be  sure  that  his  status  is  not 
ignored  for  any  very  long  period.”  An¬ 
other  college  provides  that: 

Each  year  the  Dean  of  the  College  shall  confer  with 
department  heads  concerning  the  faculty  members 
who  may  be  eligible  for  promotion,  and  following 
the  conference  the  Dean  shall  make  his  recommen¬ 
dations  for  promotion  to  the  President. 

A  different  approach  is  taken  by  another 
institution: 

The  status  of  those  not  having  tenure  shall  be 
reviewed  annually  to  determine  continuation  on  the 
teaching  staff. . . .  For  all  faculty  periodic  consider¬ 
ation  shall  be  given  for  salary  increases  and/or  pro¬ 
motions  in  rank.  The  fieriod  shall  be  annual  for  in¬ 
structors  and  triennial  for  other  ranks.  Outstanding 
accomplishment  may  result  in  more  frequent  re¬ 
views. 

At  another  there  is  automatic  considera¬ 
tion  on  a  two-year  basis  for  all  ranks  ex¬ 
cept  full  professors  who  are  reviewed  on 
a  three-year  cycle.  This  consideration  is 
essentially  with  regard  to  salary,  but 
presumably  rank  is  also  discussed,  since 
rank  and  salary  are  related.  A  last  ex¬ 
ample: 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  administration  to  ini¬ 
tiate,  at  regular  intervals,  a  review  of  the  work  of 
each  member  of  the  faculty.  This  review  will  be  made 
each  year  for  instructors,  at  least  every  other  year  for 
assistant  professors,  and  a  minimum  of  every  three 
years  for  faculty  members  having  tenure.  This  re¬ 
view  shall  include  an  evaluation  of  the  individual’s 


record  in  terms  of  the  official  statement  of  “Criteria 
of  Good  Faculty  Performance,”  and  shall  include 
statements  by  the  division  chairmen  and  the  Dean 
of  the  College.  It  shall  involve  automatic  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  for  reappointment,  tenure, 
promotion  in  rank  and  salary.  The  important  ele¬ 
ments  in  each  completed  review  shall  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  i>er8on  concerned. 

In  this  institution  a  Faculty  Personnel 
Committee  is  responsible  for  conducting 
the  review.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  above 
references,  the  review  may  be  by  a  faculty 
committee,  by  a  committee  of  adminis¬ 
trative  officers,  or  by  individual  adminis¬ 
trative  officers. 

A  policy  of  periodic  review  does,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  institutions  quoted 
above,  assure  the  faculty  member  “that 
his  status  is  not  ignored  for  any  long 
period.”  To  the  individual  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  this  can  mean  prompt  recognition  of 
his  achievements  and  assurance  that  he  will 
not  be  overlooked  if  he  is  eligible  for 
promotion.  Both  considerations  may  be 
factors  in  maintaining  good  morale.  For 
the  institution  such  a  policy  can  be  an 
effective  instrument  for  planning.  By  reg¬ 
ularly  and  systematically  surveying  the 
staff  as  a  whole  the  institution  can  assess 
individual  performance  in  terms  of  the 
total  needs  and  more  effectively  estimate 
staff  requirements  for  the  future.  Reasons 
for  poor  performance  on  the  part  of  some 
staff  members  may  be  recognized  early 
enough  to  make  possible  the  initiation  of 
remedial  measures.  The  unspectacular 
but  effective  person  is  more  likely  to  be 
recognized  and  rewarded.  There  will  be 
less  chance  of  delaying  the  advancement 
of  those  who  deserve  advancement. 

It  may  be  argued  that  institutions  with 
enrollments  of  500  to  1,000,  or  even  2,000, 
do  not  require  a  formal  review  process 
because  the  faculty  is  small  enough  to  as¬ 
sure  that  every  individual  is  known  in¬ 
timately  by  every  other  staff  member  and 
that  the  worthy  person  will  not  long  go 
unrecognized.  Experience  suggests,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  sins  of  omission  are  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  name  of  “smallness”  and 
“intimateness.”  It  is  equally  clear,  of 
course,  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  formal 
structure  does  not  guarantee  the  ade¬ 
quate  treatment  of  personnel  problems. 
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BASES  FOR  PROMOTION 

Directly  related  to  the  question  of  regu¬ 
lar  review  of  faculty  status  is  the  question 
of  the  basis  upon  which  promotions  are 
granted.  Dean  Lloyd  Woodburne  in  his 
1947-48  study  found  that  the  four  quali¬ 
ties  most  often  considered  in  determining 
promotions  were  research  work,  effective 
teaching,  public  service,  and  administra¬ 
tive  service.*  Of  the  four,  the  first  two  re¬ 
ceived  the  greatest  emphasis  and,  of 
these,  research  work  was  mentioned  most 
often.  His  summary  was  based  on  data 
gathered  during  p>ersonal  visits  to  46  in¬ 
stitutions — 15  liberal  colleges,  14  en¬ 
dowed  universities,  and  17  state  universi¬ 
ties. 

Among  the  128  undergraduate  colleges 
on  which  the  present  report  is  based,  the 
factor  most  often  mentioned  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  rank  is  the  highest  earned 
degree  or  amount  of  advanced  study. 
Next  in  importance  is  effectiveness  ,of 
teaching,  closely  followed  by  research,  or 
more  broadly,  scholarship.  Service  to  the 
community  and  usefulness  to  the  college 
rank  high,  as  do  years  of  service  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Personality  traits  are  considered 
significant  by  many  institutions.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  service,  however,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  fewer  than  ten  institutions. 

In  approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
lists  of  criteria  for  appointment  and  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  several  ranks,  the  level  of 
academic  training  is  included  as  a  deter¬ 
mining  factor.  The  typical  statement  is 
that  the  Ph.D.,  or  its  equivalent,  is  re¬ 
quired  for  appointment  or  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  full  professor.  In  most  cases 
the  doctorate  is  required  for  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  associate  professor  as  well. 
The  Master’s  degree  plus  additional  study 
is  the  typical  requirement  for  promotion 
to  assistant  professor,  and  the  Master’s 
degree  is  usually  required  for  instructor.  A 
few  institutions  state  that  the  doctorate  is 
ordinarily  required  of  assistant  professors 
and  that  it  is  the  desired  preparation  for 

'  Lloyd  S.  Woodburne,  Faculty  Personnel  Policies 
in  Higher  Education  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1950).  Cf.  Chapter  a  for  discussion  of  pro¬ 
motion  policies. 


the  instructor.  A  typical  example  of  the 
graduated  scale  of  requirements  is  the 
following: 

In  the  cases  of  initial  appointment  as  an  in¬ 
structor,  the  candidate  must  have  at  least  the  M.A. 
or  M.S.  degree. ...  In  the  case  of  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor,  the  candidate  should  have  either  the  Ph.D. 
degree,  considerable  work  beyond  the  M.A.  degree, 
or  other  special  qualifications. ...  In  the  case  of 
appointment  to  the  rank  of  associate  professor  . . . 
in  addition  to  the  degree  qualifications  of  an  assist¬ 
ant  professor,  the  person  must  show  definite  evi¬ 
dence  of  superior  teaching  ability. ...  In  addition, 
in  order  to  become  a  full  professor,  a  candidate  must 
have  a  Ph.D.  degree,  or  its  equivalent. 

Another  example: 

Criteria  upon  which  appointments  [and  promo¬ 
tions]  are  based  are  as  follows:  Professor — Ph.D. 
or  its  equivalent. . . .  Associate  Professor — Ph.D. 
or  its  equivalent,  or  a  minimum  of  sixty  hours  of 
graduate  work. . . .  Assistant  Professor — Ph.D.  or 
Master’s  degree,  or  equivalent  of  Master’s  degree. 
. . .  Instructor — Master’s  or  Bachelor’s  degree. 

Sometimes  the  level  of  training  is  com¬ 
bined  with  years  of  experience  in  such  a 
way  that  a  person  without  a  Ph.D.  may 
be  promoted  to  the  upper  ranks  if  he 
has  had  long  and  successful  teaching  ex¬ 
perience.  Thus,  to  use  an  example,  while 
a  p>erson  with  a  Ph.D.  may  be  considered 
for  promotion  to  associate  professor  after 
two  years  of  teaching  experience,  a  person 
with  less  than  a  Ph.D.  may  be  considered 
for  promotion  to  the  same  rank  after  six 
or  seven  years  of  teaching  expierience. 
The  basis  for  such  a  provision  appears  to 
be  that  years  of  experience  may  com¬ 
pensate  for  or  equal  in  some  respects  the 
formal  training  required  for  earning  the 
advanced  degree.  One  institution  requir¬ 
ing  the  Ph.D.  or  equivalent  for  all  pro¬ 
fessors  makes  the  following  exception: 
“A  faculty  member  who  has  accumulated 
twenty-five  years  of  full-time  teaching 
service,  of  which  fifteen  years  shall  have 
been  in  the  rank  of  associate  professor, 
may  also  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
professor.”  There  are  countless  variations 
of  this  type  of  provision. 

An  interesting  comparison  between 
stated  policies  on  rank  and  training  and 
current  practice  may  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  a  previously  reported  study  on  the 
training  and  salaries  of  faculty  members 
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in  these  same  institutions.^  In  that  study 
it  was  shown  that  among  undergraduate 
private  colleges  only  11.9  percent  of  the 
Instructors  and  28.7  percent  of  the  assist¬ 
ant  professors  possessed  the  Doctor’s 
degree,  while  49.8  percent  of  the  associate 
professors  and  69.1  percent  of  the  profes¬ 
sors  possessed  this  degree.  Among  the 
undergraduate  public  colleges,  i.op>ercent 
of  the  instructors  and  lo.o  percent  of  the 
assistant  professors  possessed  the  Doctor’s 
degree,  and  26.2  jiercent  of  the  associate 
professors  and  62.7  p>ercent  of  the  profes¬ 
sors  possessed  the  degree.  Among  under¬ 
graduate  protestant  colleges,  2.0  of  the 
instructors  and  13.2  percent  of  the  assist¬ 
ant  professors,  together  with  25.8  per¬ 
cent  of  the  associate  professors  and  59.4 
percent  of  the  professors  possessed  the 
Doctor’s  degree.  Obviously,  since  in  all 
three  groups  less  than  100  percent  of  the 
professors  or  associate  professors  possessed 
the  Doctor’s  degree,  the  policy  statements 
represent  the  ideal  rather  than  the  fact. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  evident  a  rather 
clear  relation  in  level  of  academic  train¬ 
ing,  as  measured  by  degrees  earned,  and 
the  rank  held  by  staff  members  among 
these  undergraduate  institutions.*  Per¬ 
sons  with  doctorates  are  most  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  associate  professor 
and  full  professor. 

The  criterion  of  effectiveness  of  teach¬ 
ing  closely  follows  level  of  training  in  the 
number  of  times  it  is  given  as  a  factor  de¬ 
termining  advancement  in  rank.  Since 
undergraduate  colleges  are  presumably 

*  Manning  M.  Pattillo  and  Allan  O.  Pfnister, 
"Faculty  Training  and  Salaries  in  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education,”  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly,  XXIX  (April,  1955),  374-404.  (The 
portion  of  the  report  referring  to  undergraduate 
institutions  in  the  North  Central  region  deals  with 
the  same  institutions  included  in  the  present  study, 
with  some  few  additions  and  omissions.  The  under¬ 
graduate  populations  in  the  two  reports  are  virtually 
the  same.) 

*  Cf.  the  National  Education  Association's  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin  for  December,  1954,  “Instructional 
Staff  Practices  &nd  Policies  in  Degree-Granting  In¬ 
stitutions,  1953-54,”  for  a  report  of  policies  among  a 
broad  sampling  of  higher  institutions.  The  divisions 
into  institutional  groups  employed  in  the  NEA  study 
are  not  directly  comparable  to  those  in  the  present 
study,  but  the  data  reported  by  the  NEA  agree 
enentially  with  the  data  reported  in  this  study. 


functioning  primarily  as  teaching  institu¬ 
tions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  factor  1 
stands  high  as  a  criterion.  What  gives  the 
writer  pause,  however,  is  that  typically 
effectiveness  of  teaching  is  listed  as  one 
factor  co-equal  with  and  of  the  same  order 
as  such  items  as  level  of  preparation, 
scholarship,  and  service  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  If  undergraduate  colleges  are  indeed 
functioning  primarily  as  teaching  institu¬ 
tions,  and  if  rank  is  a  symbol  of  value 
to  the  institution  (and  this  second  con¬ 
dition  may  be  open  to  question),  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  effectiveness  of 
teaching  should  not  be  one  of  several 
criteria  but  the  essential  criterion.  Other 
factors  then  describe  the  personal  char¬ 
acteristics  and  skills  marking  the  effective 
teacher.  To  the  writer,  effectiveness  of 
teaching  should  be  the  general  descriptive 
term,  and  graduate  degrees,  months  of 
graduate  study,  scholarship,  and  the  like 
should  be  the  elements  in  the  general  de¬ 
scription. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  among  undergraduate  institu¬ 
tions  effectiveness  of  teaching  is  typically 
one  of  several  criteria  rather  than  the  es¬ 
sential  criterion  for  recognition.  In  the 
first  place,  the  undergraduate  college, 
though  emphasizing  the  teaching  function 
in  all  of  its  literature,  does  not  feel  alto¬ 
gether  comfortable  in  making  effective¬ 
ness  of  teaching  the  essential  criterion  for 
recognition  because  the  complex,  multi¬ 
purpose  university,  to  which  it  tends  to 
look  for  standards,  stresses  other  charac¬ 
teristics  for  its  staff.  However,  the  uni¬ 
versity  performs  a  number  of  functions, 
of  which  teaching  is  one,  and  requires  a 
staff  consisting  of  persons  with  many  dif¬ 
ferent  competencies,  while  the  under¬ 
graduate  college,  if  it  is  indeed  dedicated 
to  teaching,  requires  first  and  foremost 
the  effective  teacher.  In  the  second  place, 
and  this  is  probably  the  primary  reason, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  opera¬ 
tion  it  is  relatively  simple  to  determine 
whether  a  person  has  a  doctorate,  to  find 
out  how  many  months  of  graduate  study 
he  has  to  his  credit,  to  list  the  number  of 
articles  he  has  written,  to  add  up  the 
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number  of  meetings  he  has  attended,  and 
to  make  a  decision  about  his  status  on  the 
basis  of  these  wholly  “objective”  data. 

Certainly,  no  one  will  deny  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  “objective”  data  referred  to 
immediately  above  in  evaluating  faculty 
members,  and  no  one  will  be  in  haste  to 
discard  them.  But  the  real  usefulness  of 
these  data  depends  on  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  been  related  to  a  clear  concep>- 
tion  of  the  kind  of  teacher  required  in  a 
given  institution.  A  college  needs  to  begin 
by  describing  the  kind  of  teacher  it  needs 
to  carry  out  its  avowed  aims.  Then  it 
must  relate  to  this  description  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  academic  preparation,  experience, 
and  scholarship.  Out  of  this  process  there 
should  emerge  an  operational  pattern  that 
serves  as  an  effective  guide  in  judging  per¬ 
formance  and  in  selecting  faculty  mem¬ 
bers;  it  can  never  be  and  should  never  be 
a  rigid  pattern,  but  it  can  be  and  should 
be  a  pattern. 

The  third  criterion  in  terms  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  it  was  given  as  a  factor  de¬ 
termining  promotion  is  scholarship.  The 
term  “scholarship”  is  employed  rather 
than  “research”  because  it  is  the  term 
most  frequently  employed  by  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  because  the  characteristics  to 
which  it  refers  encompass  more  than  is 
typically  included  in  the  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  definition  of  research.  Colleges 
listing  scholarship  as  a  criterion  include 
as  scholarly  activity  such  items  as  mem¬ 
bership  in  learned  societies,  attendance  at 
and  participation  in  professional  meet¬ 
ings,  travel,  production  of  books  and 
articles,  evidence  of  professional  growth, 
and  promise  of  creativity. 

Another  criterion  frequently  mentioned 
is  number  of  years  of  academic  service. 
Some  institutions,  few  in  number,  stipu¬ 
late  a  minimum  number  of  years  one 
must  serve  in  each  rank  before  a  faculty 
member  can  be  considered  for  promotion 
to  the  next  highest  rank.  Personal  char¬ 
acteristics  such  as  cooperativeness,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  interest  in  students,  and 
ability  to  influence  students  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  approximately  one-half  of  the 
lists.  Service  to  the  community,  service  to 


the  college  in  non-teaching  activities,  and 
general  usefulness  to  the  college  appear  as 
criteria  less  frequently.  Service  in  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  position  is  mentioned  rarely. 

Four  colleges  in  the  sample  specify  the 
proportion  of  the  faculty  that  is  to  be  in 
each  rank  at  any  one  time.  One  institu¬ 
tion  specifies  that  not  more  than  25  per¬ 
cent  may  be  in  the  rank  of  professor,  not 
more  than  40  percent  in  the  ranks  of 
professor  and  associate  professor,  and  not 
more  than  75  percent  in  the  ranks  of  pro¬ 
fessor,  associate  professor,  and  assistant 
professor.  Another  limits  the  proportion 
in  the  rank  of  professor  to  18-22  percent, 
in  the  rank  of  associate  professor  to  33-37 
percent,  in  the  rank  of  assistant  professor 
to  33-37  percent,  and  in  the  rank  of  in¬ 
structor  to  8-12  percent.  Another  effects 
distribution  with  one-eighth  to  one-fifth 
in  the  rank  of  professor,  one-fourth  to 
two-fifths  in  the  rank  of  associate  profes¬ 
sor,  one-fourth  to  two-fifths  in  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor,  and  the  rest  in  the 
rank  of  instructor.  The  fourth  simply 
states  that  there  shall  be  only  one  full 
professor  in  each  department. 

A  review  of  the  statements  on  procedure 
and  the  criteria  for  promotion  for  the  col¬ 
leges  under  consideration  shows  that  the 
ranking  system  may  serve  a  variety  of 
purposes.  While  promotion  in  rank  is 
generally  conceived  to  be  a  reward  for  ef¬ 
fective  service,  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
it  may  be  used  to  control  the  balance 
between  older,  experienced  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  as  when  proportions  are  specified  for 
each  rank;  that  it  may  be  no  more  than  a 
reward  for  longevity,  or  a  compensation 
for  low  salaries,  or  both;  and  that  it  may 
be  used  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes  as 
well. 

Approximately  40  p)ercent  of  the  128 
institutions  do  not  list  explicit  criteria 
for  promotion.  Among  the  three  groups  of 
institutions  in  this  sample  (church-re¬ 
lated  colleges;  private,  non-church-re¬ 
lated  colleges;  and  public,  tax-supported 
colleges),  the  private,  non-church-related 
colleges  contain  the  largest  percentage  of 
colleges  not  specifying  criteria  for  promo¬ 
tion. 
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UP  OR  OUT 

Just  over  20  percent  of  the  128  colleges 
have  adopted  regulations  limiting  the 
number  of  years  a  faculty  member  can  be 
retained  at  the  lower  academic  ranks.*  At 
the  end  of  the  specified  time  the  staff 
member  must  either  be  promoted  to  a 
higher  rank  or  go  elsewhere.  Among  these 
colleges  the  regulation  applies  primarily 
to  the  instructor,  although  in  four  in¬ 
stances  it  is  made  to  apply  to  the  assist¬ 
ant  professor  as  well.  Percentagewise, 
the  custom  of  limiting  appointments  in 
the  lower  ranks  is  most  common  among 
the  private,  non-church-related  colleges 
and  least  common  among  the  public 
colleges. 

Of  the  26  colleges  limiting  the  length  of 
time  an  appointee  can  remain  in  the  rank 
of  instructor,  seven  require  that  he  be 
promoted  within  three  years  or  leave  the 
institution,  eight  place  the  limit  at  four 
years,  eight  place  it  at  five  years,  and 
three  colleges  allow  a  period  of  six  years. 

Woodburne,  in  his  study  of  1947-48,  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  practice  of  limiting  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  person  at 
the  lower  ranks  must  prove  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  promotion  is  spreading  rather 
rapidly  across  the  country.  In  the  in¬ 
stitutions  he  studied,  he  found  the  limit 
typically  set  at  six  years.* 

GRANTING  INDEFINITE  TENURE 

The  term  “indefinite  tenure”  or  “per¬ 
manent  tenure”  is  used  here  to  refer  to  a 
condition  of  membership  on  a  faculty  on 
a  continuing  basis.  When  a  person  is  on 
indefinite  tenure  he  exp>ects  to  retain  his 
p>osition  without  the  necessity  of  having 
his  contract  renewed  periodically  until 
such  time  as  he  voluntarily  resigns,  re- 

*  Cf.  "Instructional  Staff  Practices  and  Policies  in 
Degree-Granting  Institutions,  J9S3“S4>"  op-  «»<•  The 
NEA  report  shows  that  among  the  630  institutions 
on  which  that  study  was  based,  29.8  percent  require 
instructors  to  move  into  a  higher  rank  within  a  sped- 
6ed  number  of  years  if  they  are  to  remain  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  institution.  Since  the  NEA  sample  in¬ 
cludes  the  larger  complex  universities,  where  such  a 
policy  appears  to  be  more  common,  the  difference 
between  the  (leroentage  in  that  report  and  the  21 
percent  in  this  report  is  not  so  great  as  it  may  at 
first  appear  to  be. 

•  Wo^bume,  op.  cit.,  pp.  37-38,  88-89. 


tires,  or  is  relieved  of  his  position  for  “due 
cause.” 

There  is  little  uniformity  among  the 
128  colleges  providing  data  for  this  report 
on  policies  regulating  the  granting  of 
indefinite  tenure.  They  vary  from  one 
to  seven  years  in  the  length  of  time  re¬ 
quired  after  initial  appointment  before 
indefinite  tenure  may  be  granted.  They 
vary  regarding  the  rank  one  must  attain 
before  he  is  eligible  for  indefinite  tenure; 
some  institutions  limit  indefinite  tenure 
to  full  professors  and  some  grant  indefi¬ 
nite  tenure  to  all  ranks,  including  instruc¬ 
tor.  Some  of  the  colleges  have  no  provi¬ 
sions  for  indefinite  tenure,  and  some  make 
the  period  of  time  or  the  rank  attained 
before  indefinite  tenure  may  be  granted 
wholly  an  individual  matter. 

Among  the  70  Church-related  colleges 
included  in  this  study,  63  specify  definite 
probationary  periods,  one  does  not  grant 
indefinite  tenure,  and  six  do  not  specify 
the  length  of  the  probationary  period.  All 
of  the  26  private,  non-church-related 
colleges  grant  indefinite  tenure,  two  do 
not  specify  the  length  of  the  probationary 
period,  and  six  vary  the  length  of  the 
probationary  period  according  to  the  rank 
at  the  time  of  appointment.  Only  one  of 
the  public,  tax-supported  colleges  does 
not  grant  indefinite  tenure,  although,  as 
noted  below,  nine  of  the  colleges  grant 
tenure  on  an  “informal”  basis.  One  of  the 
public  colleges  does  not  designate  the 
length  of  the  probationary  p)eriod. 

For  the  colleges  specifying  probationary 
periods  prior  to  appointment  to  indefinite 
tenure,  the  length  of  the  probationary 
period  varies  from  one  to  seven  years,  and 
the  median  is  between  three  and  four 
years.  The  institutional  groups  differ 
somewhat.  The  median  for  the  public, 
tax-suppK)rted  colleges  is  three  years,  for 
the  church-related  colleges,  between  four 
and  five  years,  and  for  the  private,  non¬ 
church-related  colleges,  between  five  and 
six  years.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  ten  of 
the  63  church-related  colleges  specifying 
a  definite  probationary  period  require 
seven  years  before  indefinite  tenure  can 
be  granted,  while  none  of  the  public  col- 
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leges  requires  more  than  five  years.  One 
of  the  private  colleges  requires  seven  years. 

Of  the  128  colleges,  two  report  that 
they  have  no  provision  for  indefinite 
tenure;  contracts  are  given  on  an  annual 
basis.  One  of  the  colleges  is  a  church- 
related  college,  the  other  is  a  public,  tax- 
supported  institution.  Ten  of  the  32  pub¬ 
lic,  tax-supported  colleges  report  that 
under  the  state  laws  governing  their 
operations  there  is  no  provision  for  grant¬ 
ing  indefinite  tenure,  but  nine  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  have  develop)ed  an  informal 
system  of  tenure  whereby  a  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  may  after  a  probationary  period  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  regular  annual  renewals  of 
his  contract.  Although  this  system  has  no 
legal  basis  as  far  as  the  legislation  govern¬ 
ing  the  colleges  is  concerned,  it  appears  to 
operate  effectively  enough  for  the  institu¬ 
tions  employing  it. 

Eligibility  for  indefinite  tenure  is  or¬ 
dinarily  related  to  the  academic  rank  of 
the  appointee.  Table  I  shows  how  the 
undergraduate  colleges  in  this  study  are 
distributed,  according  to  their  stated 
policies,  in  this  respect.  It  is  clear  that 
undergraduate  colleges  do  not  restrict  the 
granting  of  indefinite  tenure  to  persons  in 
the  upper  ranks.  Only  two  colleges  restrict 
indefinite  tenure  to  professors,  and  only 
16  restrict  it  to  associate  professors.  Al¬ 
most  45  percent  of  the  total  provide  that 
tenure  may  be  granted  to  instructors,  and 

TABLE  I 

Lowest  Rank  at  which  Indefinite  Tenure 
IS  Normally  Granted  in  Under¬ 
graduate  Colleges 


Lowest 

Number  of  Institutions  Reporting 

Rank  at 
which  Indef¬ 
inite  Tenure 
Is  Granted 

Church- 

Related 

Colleges 

(N-70) 

Private 

Colleges 

(N-26) 

Public 

Colleges 

(N-32) 

All 

(N-128) 

Professor 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Associate 

Professor 

10 

5 

I 

16 

Assistant 

Professor 

*7 

14 

3 

44 

Instructor 

*7 

6 

24 

57 

Not  desig- 

nated 

4 

I 

4 

9 

another  34  percent  provide  that  assistant 
professors  may  be  given  indefinite  tenure. 
In  terms  of  the  number  of  institutions  re¬ 
porting  the  provision,  most  of  the  private 
colleges  will  permit  the  granting  of  in¬ 
definite  tenure  to  assistant  professors, 
most  of  the  public  colleges  grant  the 
privilege  to  instructors,  and  most  of  the 
church-related  colleges  are  divided  be¬ 
tween  those  who  grant  tenure  to  instruc¬ 
tors  and  those  who  grant  it  to  assistant 
professors  and  above. 
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Emerson  Shuck,  Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

Major-Minor  Requirements  in 
Liberal  Arts  Colleges 


As  PART  OF  A  STUDY  of  major  and  minor 
requirements  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  at  Bowling  Green  State  University, 
a  questionnaire  was  sent  in  July,  1956,  to 
190  selected  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the 
United  States.*  Each  school  was  asked  to 
define  its  standard  pattern  and  quantita¬ 
tive  requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Arts 
concentration,  sp>ecifically  indicating  what 
courses  were  applicable  upon  such  re¬ 
quirements.  Additional  questions  were 
asked  about  limits  placed  upon  concen¬ 
tration  for  sp>ecial  degrees  (such  as  B.S., 
B.F.A.,  B.  Mus.),  limits  placed  up>on 
courses  in  one  department,  special  pro¬ 
visions  for  pre-professional  majors,  double 
majors  in  single  or  closely-related  depait- 
ments,  the  use  of  senior  examinations  or 
senior  papers  as  part  of  the  major,  and 
programs  to  provide  for  superior  students 
or  those  with  sp>eciai  educational  goals. 
In  addition,  the  respondents  were  asked 
to  check  whether  they  provided  majors  in 
certain  areas  not  traditionally  regarded 
as  liberal  arts,  such  as  accounting,  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  journalism,  etc. 

Returns  provided  158  usable  replies 
(83  percent).  All  quantitative  statements 
were  converted  to  semester  hours,  when 
possible. 

Type  of  concentration  program.  The 
questionnaire  revealed  two  general  meth¬ 
ods  of  securing  course  concentration:  the 
departmental  “major”  and  some  type  of 
“field  of  concentration”  involving  work  in 
more  than  one  department.  Both  types 
show  many  variations,  and  what  one 
school  calls  a  “major”  plus  related  fields 
may  be  nearly  identical  with  what  an- 

*  This  survey  was  not  officially  sponsored  by  the 
NCA.  Mr.  Russell  Cooper,  chairman  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Liberal  Arts  Education  has  proposed 
that  it  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  liberal  arts 
colleges  which  receive  The  Quarterly. — Editor. 


Other  calls  a  “field  of  concentration”  with 
strong  work  in  one  department.  Sixty-six 
schools  offer  the  student  a  choice  of  either 
type.  Only  one  school  had  no  specific 
concentration  requirement. 

Of  the  158  schools  tabulated,  133  offer 
a  “departmental  major.”  Fifty-three  of 
these  require  no  additional  course  con¬ 
centration,  and  four  others  make  a  minor 
elective.  However,  12  of  the  53  do  require 
a  senior  major  examination,  and  two  other 
schools  require  independent  study  plus 
senior  examination  and  paper.  The  re¬ 
maining  74  ask  for  either  minor  or  related 
field  course  work  in  addition  to  the 
major,  as  indicated  in  the  tabulation  be¬ 
low. 

Ninety  schools  offer  some  kind  of  field 
of  concentration  program,  often  with 
several  plans  available  in  the  same  school. 
Twenty-four  institutions  listed  this  as 
their  only  type  of  concentration  pattern. 
The  variety  of  field  concentration  plans  is 
indicated  in  Table  I. 

In  addition  to  the  12  schools  noted  be¬ 
fore  as  requiring  a  senior  major  examina¬ 
tion,  and  the  two  requiring  examination 
and  paper  after  independent  study,  there 
are  16  which  demand  a  general  major 
examination  in  addition  to  a  minor  or 
related  fields  course  work,  with  two 
schools  permitting  the  subsitution  of  a 
senior  paper.  Three  others  require  both 
examination  and  paper;  and  one  asks  for 
a  senior  papier  only.  To  summarize,  34 
schools  require  a  general  major  examina¬ 
tion  or  papier  as  part  of  the  concentration 
program.  All  but  two  of  the  34  have  mini¬ 
mum  departmental  major  requirements  of 
24  semester  hours  or  less.  Twenty-one 
other  schools  indicated  that  major  ex¬ 
aminations  were  used  in  certain  cases,  as 
for  honors,  for  particular  departments,  or 
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for  some  interdepartmental  majors. 
Twenty-nine  schools  also  noted  a  similar 
optional  use  of  the  senior  paper. 

Quantitative  limits.  On  the  surface  of  the 
quantitative  statements  of  major  require¬ 
ments,  there  is  a  wide  range  between  the 
12  semester-hour  major  stipulated  at  two 
schools  and  the  32  semester-hour  major 
required  at  two  others.  Indeed,  two  in¬ 
stitutions  provide  no  minimum  require¬ 
ment,  and  one  other  listed  a  36  semester- 
hour  minimum  for  the  major  which  may 
perhaps  include  related  fields  courses  (the 
reply  is  not  specific). 

TABLE  I 

Variety  of  Field  Concentration  Plans 


Departmental  Major 


No  minor  or  related  fields .... 

Minor  is  elective . 

Single  departmental  minor. . . . 

Two  or  three  mmors . 

Related  fields  required* . 

Independent  study  in  addition 


S3 

4 

41 

IS 

18 


Total 


i33t 


*  These  appear  to  be  nearly  identical  programs 
though  listed  differently. 

t  Sixty-six  also  offer  parallel  field  of  concentra¬ 
tion. 


Field  of  Concentration  t 


Departmental  “Major”  plus  supporting 


work§ . 

Related  fields . 13 

Related  minor .  i 

Two  related  fields .  3 

Upper  division  general  studies ...  4 


Distribution  but  concentration  in  one  depart¬ 
ment . 

Major  work  in  two  or  “several”  departments. 

Major  work  in  three  departments . 

Major  work  in  four  departments . 

Major  work  in  five  dep>artments  (social  stud¬ 
ies)  . 

“Pattern”  or  “area”  major . 

“General”  major — wide  spread . 

“Interdepartmental”  program . 

“Divisional”  major . 


31 


IS 

14 

9 

3 


4 

3 

10 

11 


Total 


90 


t  Twenty-four  colleges  offer  only  this  type  of 
work.  One  institution  stated  no  major  or  concentra¬ 
tion  requirements. 

§  These  appear  to  be  nearly  identical  programs 
though  listed  differently. 


To  some  extent  the  seeming  variety  is 
modified  by  the  type  or  level  of  courses 
accepted  to  apply  upon  the  major  require¬ 
ment.  For  example,  both  of  the  12  semes¬ 
ter-hour  majors,  as  well  as  others  listed  as 
requiring  a  minimum  of  14,  15,  and  17 
semester  hours,  count  only  upper  division 
(junior-senior)  courses;  and  one  of  the  32 
semester-hour  majors  counts  all  courses, 
while  the  other  eliminates  only  freshman 
courses.  Yet  the  relationship  between 
course-level  and  minimum-major  require¬ 
ments  is  not  consistent  within  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  qualifying 
factors  not  revealed  by  the  questionnaire, 
such  as  the  course-numbering  system  for 
each  school,  the  specific  departmental 
designations  of  courses  acceptable  for  the 
major,  and  the  extent  of  departmental 
curriculum  fragmentation.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  even  the  breakdown  by  type  of 
course  counted  (Table  II)  permits  little 
more  than  the  generalization  that  24 
semester  hours  seems  to  be  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  minimum  statement  for  a  liberal 
arts  departmental  major,  counting  most 
of  the  courses  taken  in  the  department. 

A  similar  scattered  effect  appeared  in 
the  ninety-four  statements  of  maximum 
limits  upon  departmental  majors.  The 
most  frequently  cited  maximum  was  36 
semester  hours  with  twenty-five  cases, 
seven  counting  all  courses  but  at  least 
three  marking  each  of  the  other  categories 
limiting  the  courses  accepted.  The  next 
most  frequent  maximum  limit  was  40 
semester  hours  with  sixteen  examples.  The 
range  of  maximums  extended  from  18  to 
60  semester  hours,  with  24,  30,  42,  and  45 
semester  hours  having  five  or  more  advo¬ 
cates  each.  There  are  probably  even  more 
local  factors  affecting  the  maximum  state¬ 
ments  than  the  minimum.  Thirty-nine  of 
the  colleges  using  the  departmental  major 
listed  no  maximum  limits,  but  a  number 
of  side  remarks  made  by  the  respondents 
indicated  that  over-concentration  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  real  problem,  particularly  in 
the  sciences  and  in  music. 

Limits  placed  upon  a  minor  or  related- 
field  requirement  show  the  same  lack  of 
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TABLE  II 

Minimuu  Sekester  Hour  Requireiients  for  Departhental  Majors  in  133  Liberal  Arts 
Colleges,  Showing  Type  or  Level  of  Courses  Used  to  Meet  the  Requirement 


Min.  Sem.  Hrs. 

All  or 

Introd. 

Fresh. 

No  Gen. 

Only 

Varies 

Total 

Most 

Courses 

Courses 

Stud.  Req. 

Up.  Div. 

by  Dept. 

None 

I 

I  ' 

2 

13 

3 

2 

14-17 

3 

3 

18 

2 

2 

3 

3 

8 

3 

19 

20-21 

3 

I 

3 

7 

24 

14 

IS 

10 

4 

9 

13 

6s 

25-27 

7 

I 

2 

3 

13 

28 

I 

I 

3 

4 

30 

6 

4 

I 

3 

14 

32 

I 

I 

2 

36 

I 

1 

By  dept. 

Half  of  junior-senior 

1 

I 

courses  in  major 
and  related  fields 

z 

1 

Total 

37 

23 

IS 

6 

29 

23 

133 

pattern  in  relation  to  the  type  or  level  of 
course  counted.  Where  minimums  are 
stated  for  the  minor  or  related  fields  re¬ 
quirement  (sixty-two  cases),  the  range  is 
from  six  to  24  semester  hours,  with  the 
greatest  number  (twenty-eight)  at  12 
and  only  five  at  more  than  18  semester 
hours.  Of  the  twenty-eight  schools  setting 
the  minimum  at  12  semester  hours,  eight 
accept  all  courses,  four  count  no  introduc¬ 
tory  courses,  four  eliminate  freshman  or 
general  studies  courses,  ten  apply  only 
uppier  division  courses,  and  two  indicate 
variation  by  departments. 

Where  maximum  figures  are  indicated 
for  the  minor  or  related  fields  (twenty-two 
cases),  the  range  is  from  16  to  45  semester 
hours,  with  eight  at  24,  four  at  16,  and 
two  at  18  semester  hours. 

The  quantitative  requirements  for  the 
various  types  of  field  concentration  pro¬ 
grams  vary  as  widely  as  do  those  for  the 
departmental  major,  and  are  apparently 
subject  to  the  same  qualifying  local  fac¬ 
tors.  The  minimum  statements  range 
from  four  at  18  to  two  at  65  semester 
hours;  maximum  limits  extend  from  one 
to  35  and  six  to  36  semester  hours  to  one 
at  85  and  one  at  96.  The  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  tend  to  group  at  24  (four),  30 


(eleven),  32  (four),  36  (sixteen),  40 
(eleven),  42  (six),  45  (five),  and  46-51 
semester  hours  (eleven).  Maximums  range 
more  evenly  between  36  and  60  semester 
hours,  but  with  many  programs  not  stat¬ 
ing  any  definite  limits. 

In  general,  the  field  of  concentration 
plans  appear  to  be  a  means  of  assuring 
advanced  competence  by  the  student 
while  reducing  the  amount  of  work  ac¬ 
tually  required  in  one  department.  When 
distribution  of  course  work  by  depart¬ 
ments  in  such  programs  was  specified  by 
those  answering  the  questionnaire,  rarely 
did  the  amount  recommended  for  one  de¬ 
partment  exceed  24  semester  hours  and 
more  often  it  was  closer  to  18  or  20.  The 
total  amount  of  work  regarded  as  applying 
to  a  major  interest  was,  however,  greater 
by  about  1 2  semester  hours  than  that  re¬ 
quired  by  the  typical  departmental  major 
alone. 

Since  the  possibility  of  over-specializa¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  a  problem  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  Liberal  Arts  major  requirements, 
several  questions  were  directed  to  this 
point  in  the  questionnaire  in  addition  to 
the  one  asking  for  the  minimum-maxi¬ 
mum  range  of  the  major  or  the  field  of 
specialization. 
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Answers  to  the  question  whether  there 
were  maximum  limits  upon  the  amount  of 
concentration  allowed  for  specialized  de¬ 
grees  such  as  the  B.F.A.,  B.  Mus.,  B.S., 
etc.,  were  quite  varied.  Seventeen  replies 
definitely  stated  that  there  were  no 
official  limits,  with  several  adding  com¬ 
ments  such  as,  “unfortunately.”  Nineteen 
schools  replied  that  general  studies  or  dis¬ 
tribution  requirements,  ranging  from  18 
to  72  semester  hours  outside  the  area  of 
concentration,  were  regarded  as  a  form  of 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  specialization. 
Eight  replies  indicated  that  there  were 
some  limits  placed  upon  the  amount  of 
specialization,  but  gave  no  specific  figures. 
One  school  said  that  limits  were  achieved 
by  restricting  a  student  to  no  more  than 
three  courses  in  one  department  in  any 
semester.  Three  schools  specified  limits  of 
62,  80,  and  90  semester  hours  in  art  for 
the  B.F.A.  degree,  and  definite  figures  of 
56,  68,  75,  88,  90,  and  96  semester  hours 
for  the  B.  Mus.  were  extreme  limits  given 
by  others.  The  remainder  (forty-seven) 
of  those  schools  offering  specialized  de¬ 
grees  stated  departmental  or  concentra¬ 
tion  limits  somewhere  between  24  semes¬ 
ter  hours  of  upper  division  work  to  66 
semester  hours  counting  all  courses:  six 
schools  set  the  limit  at  36,  nine  at  39-40, 
ten  at  42-46,  six  at  46-48,  four  at  50,  nine 
at  60,  and  four  at  64-66  semester  hours. 
Because  it  was  not  possible  to  tell  pre¬ 
cisely  from  the  replies  whether  these 
limits  referred  to  total  hours  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  or  to  hours  counted  toward  a  major, 
it  is  difificult  to  draw  firm  conclusions. 
However,  the  general  evidence  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  except  at  the  lowest 
range  (i.e.,  24-36  semester  hours)  the 
figure  was  most  often  for  total  courses.  If 
so,  then  the  greatest  concentrations  of 
sp)ecific  limitations  came  at  40  and  46 
semester  hours,  and  at  60  for  the  special 
degrees. 

A  similar  question  was  asked  about  col¬ 
lege  limits  upon  departmental  require¬ 
ments  for  the  major  or  concentration.  Of 
the  seventy-one  positive  replies,  nine  set 
the  limit  between  18  and  28,  ten  at  30, 
five  at  32-34,  sixteen  at  36-37,  sixteen 


at  39-40,  six  at  42-45,  and  eight  at  48-50 
semester  hours.  Again,  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  whether  these  limits  included 
all  courses  taken  or  only  certain  ones 
which  applied  upon  the  major  require¬ 
ment  but  there  was  a  fairly  even  spread 
over  the  middle  range  of  types  earlier 
identified  in  the  report  on  major  require¬ 
ments,  so  that  it  can  be  generalized  that  the 
most  common  limitation  was  between  30  and 
40  semester  hours  in  one  department,  with 
the  mode  {by  simple  inspection)  appearing 
to  be  at  about  36  semester  hours  for  the  A  .B. 
degree. 

In  Table  III  appears  a  summary  of  re¬ 
ported  maximum  and  minimum  limits  for 
majors,  minors,  and  field  concentration, 
and  of  stated  maximums  in  one  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  B.A.  degree  and  for  social 
degrees. 

One  question  asked  was,  “If  you  were 
to  make  a  change  in  your  college  patterns 
for  major  requirements,  would  it  be  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  requirements?” 
Since  most  of  the  answers  were  by  college 
deans,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  trends 
revealed.  Sixty-six  said  they  saw  no  need 
for  a  change,  and  29  others  left  the  ques¬ 
tion  blank.  Five  reported  recent  down¬ 
ward  adjustment  of  requirements.  One 
said  the  matter  is  under  study,  and 
another  reported,  “current  disagreement.” 
Fifty  deans  favored  reduction  or  limita¬ 
tions  of  some  kind  in  their  present  re¬ 
quirements,  with  two  others  remarking 
that  they  would  like  no  increases.  Two  of 
those  who  felt  some  effective  reduction 
was  necessary  were  from  the  two  schools 
which  set  no  minimum  pattern  for  the 
major  but  did  have  maximums  of  30  and 
50  semester  hours.  Four  deans  at  schools 
with  a  30  semester-hour  minimum  favored 
reduction. 

Ten  respondents  felt  an  increase  of  re¬ 
quirements  would  be  good.  Three  of  these 
represented  programs  with  minimums  for 
the  major  of  14,  15,  and  21  semester  hours 
with  no  minor  required.  Five  others  were 
from  schools  setting  a  24  semester-hour 
minimum,  but  with  no  minor,  and  one  of 
these  sp>ecified  that  it  was  the  maximum 
of  36  semester  hours  which  he  would 
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TABLE  in 

SinoiASY  OF  Reported  Maximum  and  MiNunm  Limits  for  Majors,  Minors,  and  Field 
Concentration,  and  of  Stated  Maximums  in  One  Department  for  B.A.  Decree 
AND  FOR  SpECUL  DEGREES 


Semester 

Hours 

Major 

Minor  | 

Field  Concentration 

B..\. 

Dept. 

Limit 

Spec. 

Degree 

Limit 

Minimum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

10 

I  1 

la 

a  1 

29 

14 

I 

a 

IS 

I 

9 

16 

3 

4 

17 

I 

I 

I 

18 

19 

la 

3 

I 

I 

ao 

3 

3 

I 

ai 

4 

I 

1 

24 

6s 

I 

8 

a 

6 

I 

25 

a 

a6 

7 

a 

1 

I 

27 

3 

a 

38 

4 

I 

30 

14 

I 

11 

10 

I 

32 

a 

3 

a 

I 

33 

I 

2 

34 

a 

I 

35 

I 

36 

I 

25 

I 

16 

5 

IS 

6 

37 

I 

1 

38 

1 

I 

39 

I 

40 

* 

16 

9 

4 

16 

8 

42 

8 

9 

3 

3 

3 

43 

a 

I 

I 

1 

I 

44 

3 

1 

a 

45 

5 

1 

5 

a 

a 

3 

46 

1 

a 

48 

4 

a 

2 

3 

a 

SO 

4 

a 

I 

6 

a 

56 

!  I 

60 

I 

I 

8 

I 

7 

61 

I 

6a 

I 

64 

I 

65 

I 

66 

I 

a 

68 

I 

75 

1 

80 

I 

8S 

z 

88 

I 

90 

a 

96 

I 

I 

raise.  The  other  two  who  would  increase 
requirements  has  present  minimums  of 
28  semester  hours  with  no  minor,  and  30 
semester  hours  with  a  15  semester-hour 
minor. 


In  general,  the  judgment  of  most  deans 
seemed  to  be  toward  holding  major  re¬ 
quirements  where  they  are,  reducing 
them,  or  making  them  more  flexible  or 
equitable. 


MAJOR-MINOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Two  question  were  designed  to  discover 
where,  in  the  college  organization,  effec¬ 
tive  control  of  a  student’s  major  course 
and  quantitative  requirements  lay.  In 
both  cases  the  answers  revealed  that  the 
departments  generally  set  the  specific 
course  and  semester-hour  patterns,  but 
that  both,  and  especially  the  quantitative 
requirements,  were  more  often  than  not 
subject  to  approval  by  some  college  body 
or  official  outside  of  the  department. 

Special  exceptions  to  standard  require¬ 
ments.  Since  students  may  elect  a  particu¬ 
lar  college  major  for  any  of  a  number  of 
reasons  requiring  more  or  less  concentra¬ 
tion  of  course  work,  one  question  asked 
whether  any  provisions  were  made  for 
such  differences.  Most  of  the  answers  in¬ 
dicated  that  either  the  standard  require¬ 
ments  were  regarded  to  be  sufficiently 
flexible  to  take  differing  motivation  into 
account,  or  special  individual  advising 
allowed  subsitutions  to  be  made  where 
needed.  In  many  schools,  there  are  also 
special  degrees  or  sp>ecial  “majors”  outside 
of  the  standard  B.A.  patterns,  but  few  of 
the  answers  referred  to  them  at  this  point. 
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Another  question  dealt  with  whether 
modifications  of  the  general  major  or  con¬ 
centration  requirements  were  possible  for 
outstanding  students.  By  far  the  largest 
number  answering  this  question  said  that 
honors  or  independent  study  programs 
were  provided.  A  few  mentioned  substitu¬ 
tion  of  more  advanced  courses,  advanced 
standing  or  credit  by  examination  pro¬ 
grams,  individual  advising,  or  total  work 
in  excess  of  the  normal  degree  require¬ 
ments.  Fifty-four  schools  indicated  that 
they  had  no  plan  of  modification  for  supe¬ 
rior  students. 

Special  majors.  The  final  question  asked 
each  respondent  to  check  whether  the 
liberal  arts  college  offered  a  “major”  in 
the  following  fields.  Affirmative  replies 
from  the  158  schools  are  distributed  as 
follows:  accounting,  17;  business  ad¬ 
ministration,  40;  elementary  education, 
50;  journalism,  62  (two  in  the  English  de¬ 
partment);  pre-library  science,  13;  radio- 
TV,  39  (nine  in  speech  department  and  1 1 
in  English);  secondary  education,  54;  and 
social  work,  50  (12  in  sociology  depart¬ 
ment). 


Publications  of  the  North  Central 
Association 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  address  communications  to  the  Secretary,  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  Charles  W.  Boardman,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

I.  The  Nosth  Central  Association  QuARTERLy,  Editorial  Office,  4019  University  High  School  Building, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

II.  Publications  produced  or  sponsored  by  Committees  or  Subcommittees  of  the  Commission  on  Research 
and  Service. 

A.  Unit  Studies  in  American  Problems — a  new  and  challenging  type  of  classroom  text  materials 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Experimental  Units  for  the  use  of  students  in  highschool  social 
studies  classes.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  400  S.  Front  Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 

I.  Atomic  Energy,  by  Will  R.  Burnett 

а.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  by  E.  E.  Lory  and  C.  L.  Rhyne 

3.  Housing  in  the  United  States,  by  A.  W.  Troelstrup 

5.  Maps  and  Facts  for  World  Understanding 

б.  Why  Taxes?  by  Edward  A.  Kruo  and  Robert  S.  Harnack 

7.  The  Federal  Government  and  You 

8.  Youth  and  Jobs,  by  Douglas  S.  Ward 

9.  The  Family  and  You,  by  Henry  A.  Bowman 

B.  Foreign  Relations  Series  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Experimental  Units,  available  through 
Foreign  Relations  Project,  57  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Dlinois. 

I.  Our  American  Foreign  Policy 
a.  Our  Changing  German  Problems 

3.  Chinese  Dilemma 

4.  American  Policy  and  the  Soviet  Challenge 

C.  Pamphlets  produced  as  outgrowths  of  committee  studies  and  projects. 

I.  Study  of  Teacher  CertiScation 

а.  Report  of  the  Self-Study  Survey  of  Guidance  Practices  in  North  Central  Association  Hi^ 
Schoob  for  the  School  Year  1947-48  and  Check  List  of  Elements  in  a  Minimum  and  an  Extended 
Program  of  Guidance  and  Counseling,  (rod) 

3.  Better  Colleges,  Better  Teachers — Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  ii.  New 
York. 

4.  Incentives  used  in  Motivating  Professional  Growth  of  Teachers  (single  copies  agi,  quantidei 
of  10  or  more  15^  each). 

5.  The  Workshop  as  an  In-Service  Education  Procedure  (single  copies  a5^;  quantities  of  10  or  more 
isd  each). 

б.  Improvement  of  Reading  in  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

7.  Better  Education  for  Nonacademic  Pupils  (single  copies  35(f;  quantities  of  ten  or  more,  15^  each). 

8.  Some  Guiding  Principles  for  Student  Teaching  Programs. 

D.  Status — Functional  Health  Training,  by  Lynda  M.  Weber.  Published  and  distributed  by  Ginn 
and  Company,  Chicago. 

E.  Improving  Teacher  Education  Through  Inter-College  Cooperation — Wm  C.  Brown,  Co.,  ais  West 
Ninth,  Dubuque,  Iowa  ($3.50) 

III.  Publications  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  dbtributed  free  to  members  of  the  Commission 
and  member  schools.  Available  from  Executive  Secretary,  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob,  North 
Central  Association,  1904  East  Washington  St.,  Charleston  i.  West  Virginia. 

A.  Policies,  Regulations,  and  Criteria  for  the  Approval  of  Secondary  Schools 

B.  Handbook  for  State  Chairmen  and  Reviewing  Committees 

C.  Know  Your  North  Central  Association 

IV.  Publications  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities, 
North  Central  Assocbtion,  5835  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago  37,  Ulinob. 

A.  Revised  Manual  of  Accrediting.  Sa.oo  (unbound) 

B.  Rqirints  from  the  North  Central  Association  Quarterly  and  other  pamphlets  available  b 
limited  numbers,  free  of  charge. 

I.  Aimual  list  of  institutions  of  higher  education  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities. 
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а.  National  list  of  institutions  of  higher  education  accredited  by  the  six  regional  accrediting  agen¬ 
cies,  published  by  the  National  Committee  of  Regional  Accrediting  Agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  “Principles  of  Freedom  in  Teaching  and  Research,”  an  extract  from  The  Evaluation  of  Higher 
Institutions,  Vol.  II.  The  Faculty. 

4.  “Faculty  Inquiry  into  Intercollegiate  Athletics,”  1953  (A  guide  to  a  seif-evaluative  procedure 
for  faculty  committees  that  may  wish  to  use  it). 

5.  “Athletics  in  Some  of  the  Better  Colleges  and  Universities,”  April,  r953. 

б.  “The  Impact  of  Foundations  on  Higher  Education.”  Addresses  by  Robert  D.  Calkins,  Wilher 
Shields  Rich,  and  L.  K.  Tunks,  1954. 

7.  “Graduate  Programs  of  Post-Baccalaureate  Study  for  Teachers  Leading  to  the  Master’s  Degree,” 
1936. 

8.  “Statement  of  Policy  Relative  to  the  Accrediting  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education”  and 
“Operation  of  the  Accrediting  Procedure.” 

V.  Publications  jointly  sponsored  by  the  North  Central  Association  and  other  educational  organizations 

or  agencies. 

A.  Your  Life  Plans  and  the  Armed  Forces.  160  pages,  8}  X 1 1.  Paper,  $3.00;  Teachers  Handbooh,  8}  X 1 1. 
Paper.  33  pages,  $0.60.  Order  from  the  American  Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

B.  A  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed  Services,  1954  Revision:  Formal 
Service  Courses  in  Schools.  Published  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
eighteen  other  accrediting  and  standardizing  educational  associations.  Order  from  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  $5.00. 

C.  Publications  of  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards.  Available  from  1785  Massachu¬ 
setts  Avenue,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

I.  Evaluative  Criteria  (1950  Edition),  cloth  I3.50;  paper.  $3.50.  Complete  set  of  separate  sections 
(one  copy  each.  Sections  A  through  Y)  unbound  $3.50;  single  copy  of  any  section,  10.3$.  Separate 
sections  (sold  in  banded  sets  of  5  copies  of  each  section  priced  to  effect  a  saving  for  schools  re¬ 
quiring  multiple  copies  of  specific  sections);  A  Manual,  90^;  B  Pupil  Population  and  School 
Community,  70^;  C  Educational  Needs  of  Youth,  6op;  D  Program  of  Studies,  50^;  D-1  Core  Pro¬ 
gram,  50^;  D-3  Agriculture,  50^;  D-3  Art,  50^;  D-4  Business  Education,  50^;  D-5  English,  60^; 
D-6  Foreign  Languages,  50^;  D-7  Health  and  Safely,  50^;  D-8  Home  Economics,  50^;  D-9  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts,  50^;  D-10  Industrial  Vocational  Education,  60^;  D-ii  Mathematics,  50^;  D-13  Music, 
Soi;  D-13  Physical  Education  for  Boys,  50^;  D-14  Physical  Education  for  Girls,  50^;  D-15  Science, 
50^:  D-16  Social  Studies,  50^;  E  Pupil  Activity  Program,  70^;  F  Library  Services,  6oi\  G  Guidance 
Services,  70^;  H  School  Plant,  70^;  I  School  Staff  and  Administration,  90^;  J  Data  for  Individual 
Staff  Members,  35^;  X  Statistical  Summary  of  Evaluation,  70^:  Y  Graphic  Summary  of  Evaluation, 

isi- 

VI.  A  History  of  the  North  Central  Association,  by  Calvin  O.  Davis,  1945.  Pp.  xvii-l-386, 13.00  plus  postage. 

Available  from  Editorial  Office  of  The  North  Central  Association  Quarterly,  4019  University 

High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


